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I AM TIRED OF TalLKING—TIRZD OF EVERYVHING,” SAYS LEIGI, AS SHE BREAKS INTO A GALLOP, 


LEIGH BANKS. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER L 


A PALE, eager-eyed young man, with no pre- 
‘tensions to beauty, and a girl, handsome and 
stormy-browed, To whom the young man,— 
“You are very handsome, but exceedingly ill- 
fem Aye 
“And you are both disagreeable and rude |” 

‘Moat folks are who speak the trath,” coolly. 
‘Won't you add, I have not the advantage of 
physical beauty? Candidly, I am disappointed 
in you, Leigh!” 

“Candidly, I don't care two straws about your 
opinion |” 


ST think you do,” 


“Supposing, to avoid argument, I admid I 
do—why are you disappointed} Am I nob hand- 
some?” with a furtive glance into an opposite 


nirror, 
“Ihave ssid you are. If you were bub as 


‘ 


sweeb and good as you are beautiful you would 
be ” 


‘* An angel }” scoffingly. 

* No, a perfect woman. 
of place on earth,” 

“TI hate perfection ! 
tomper—what uext ?” 

"Your insatiable coquetry.” 

“Thank you.” 

‘When I saw you last you were a frank, 
truthful girl of fifteen ; quite above the follies 
of small-minded women. You gave promise of 
asplendid development—that is four years ago ; 
and instead of advancing, as I hoped you would 
to, you had retreated from, my standard of 
womanly worth I” 

The girl’s face crimsons, as she sits opposite 
to him in the summer-house ; but she bites her 
lip fiercely to keep back the passionate words ; 
when she dare speak ber voice sounds a little 
choked, 

“ T auppose were I like Effie I shou'd win your 
approbation ?"” 

He emiled amusedly. 

“Te would not do if all were Effie: |” 


Angela would be ous 


Firsb you dislike my 





She leaned forward. 





“I'd rather be myself than Effie Ruby !” she 
says emphatically, ‘' Ll think sheis buta pretty, 


| brainless doll |” 


“ Opinions differ,” the young man remarks, 
guietly, apparently not resenting the insult to 
his sister; and Leigh Banks iooks and feels 
annoyed that her shob has fallen harmless, 
She waite with fierce impatience for him to 
speak, 

“You are guilty of innumerable follies.” 

“Who has been your informant, my eelf- 
appointed mentor /”’ 

“J decline to tell !” laughing outright at her 
ill-concealed rage, ‘‘ And now, tocrown all your 
other errors, you are going to marry Francis 
Conway ! Why should you do this?” 

“ Why shouid I not?” 

“ Fe ta vary small, and you hate emall men,” 

* T have told dim eo often.’ 

‘* He is terribly nervous |” 

* Consequently most easily suppresved.”” 

“You will make him miserable,” 

* There is no doubt of that!” 

" He will be a puppet iy? veg hands.” 

“He ts that already. ve you any further 
objections to make to our marriage 3’ 
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“ Yep,” smilivg amusedly, “ Conway is already 
bald.” 

“Fortunate for him, since you say Iam a 
shrew,” and the girl breaks into a periect ripple 
of laughter. 

But Justin Roby asked, gravely,— 

“Do. you intend to go through with, this 
engagement, Leight” 

“Yes,” growing serious, ‘'You have given 
reasons why I should not m Francis, I will 
supply you with reasons why I'should.’ 

6s io on,” 

“He ia docile, will obey me, inatead of striving 
to bend my will to his, I love docile men. He 
never bores one with ‘talkee-talkee,’ he is so 
deliciously stupid be can't taik ; I like stupidity. 
And, ob ! above and beyond all, he is immensely 
rich ; and I adore wealth.” 

Justin rives with a zgeeture of disgust, 

* Are these your real sentiments 7” 

“Yee!” rechlesaly. 

“Then I can only say they are unworthy any 
woman ; entertaining such ideas you wi!l doubt- 
less act upom them, and be as happy as you 
deserve to be.” 

He turns to go, disappointed, disgusted ; he 
who of all she knows alone did care for her. Even 
iu her anger and dismay she feels he ie her only 
true friend, and she is losing him 

With a mighty efforts she puts aside her 
pride 

* Justin,” she pleads, ‘‘don't be vexed with 
me,” Then as che sees the condemnation still in 
his eyes, she adds, ‘ Perhaps I did not quite mean 
all I said.” 

“Thene yeu did not,” very gravely. “ Is it 
presumption to ask if you have the remotest 
idea of love for Conway? You have not; I see it 
ia your. ‘ee. Iam sorry for you, Leigh.’ 

She doce not speak, but-taps the table again 
and again. all the while looking from bim. 

“What lod you into sucha very foolish engage- 
ment You can’t expect any good to come of 
it,” 

“Why not?” with a shortlaugh. ‘I shall at 
least be my own mistress, I shall escape from 
the eternal bickerings and storms of this hateful 
home, Men say there is no place like home— 
—wmost true, there is no place so detestable |” 
her eyes flash, and her cheeks fame into colour, 
* Justin, you force me to confide in you. Iam 
very, very miserable, and there fs no way of 
escaping from my misery but by marrying a rich 

oan ; aud very few rich men would be willing to 

marry the Rev. Cyril Bauks’s portionless 
daughter, You look eurprised ; it is quite true, 
T have not a peony ; he has spent all he ever had, 
avd there is nothipg but the living now.” 

“ Leigh |” 

“Still he has his hounds, his horses, I have | 
mine, 1 mean the horse, becauce he wills it so ; | 





but barkruptey is close at hand, We do not | 
retrench, ard should the woret come, why, | 
having Francis Conway for » son, be wil) fear | 


> 


nothing. Auother case of tue unjust steward,’ 

“You poor child! ” 

“Don’t pity me, [have allowed myself to be 
bullied into an engagement I loathe, and deserve 
whatever may come. 1 don't pity myself, and 
most certainiy not Mr. Conwey ; for he knows 
he ie distasteful to me, and yet persists in bi 
determination to marry me.” 

“Poor wretch! You have bewitched bim ! 

“ Curious,”.she says, musingly. “I never re- | 
member speaking kindly to him. The more I | 
saub him the more he likes me,” 

“If he turned and suppressed you, I believe 
there would be some hope for him.” 

** He'll never do that, 
hopeless,” laughing bitterly. 
do were you he?” 

“Not as he does, decidedly, 1 would sulhject 
you to 4 course of rigorous treatment,” 

“You would develop into a wife-beater ?” 

“No. Iahould draw a live ab the flogging, I 
think ; but it would depend very much upon 

’ 


” 






hie care is utterly 
* hat would yon 


” 


your conduct towards me 

“You are amusing!” she cried, with an 
assumption of galety. “Have I been senti- 
mentaif If so forget it; usually I rcok at 
sentient, And now J must diamisa you; my 





a is waiting, snd Mr. Conway is already in 
si t,”” 

“ We will discuss the matter in band at some 
other time, not far distant, 1 hope.” 

Leigh grimaces terribly. 

“1 have listened patiently to one sermon ; I 
think another would be my death!” 

Justin smiles a slow, peculiar emile, and, 

his ust, prepares to go. 

** Good-bye,” he gaye, quietly. “I know you 
will think of my words, nd eam only trust 
they may turn you from your present line of 
conduct,’ 

She only lays her finger-tips in bis broad palm, 
searce vouchsafing him ‘‘ Good-morning,” as he 

out, 

Then she rises and hastens from the summer- 
house In which they had been talking towards 
the house, in front of which stands a glossy brown 
mare, from which dismouate a small colourless 
man, who advances to Miss Banks, hat in hand. 

“Pray don’t stand uncovered; you'll take 
cold,” saya his lady-love, with a pointed look at 
his bald bead, 

He hastens to obey, in an abashed way, then 
sends his horse away by his groom, and the two 
start for a walk. 

“Did I not see Justin Reby az I came through 
the avenue?” BS hae 

"Probably. He has been with me an hour, I 
believe.” 

“ Another adzairer,” the foong man mutters, 
venturing to glance Into Leigh's face. To his 
eurprize it is not scornful but thoughtful. 

“No, not an admirer. Ue cancidly told me 
I was abominably ill‘tempered ; that he was 
disappointed in me—oh! and a ecore of other 
things equally unpleasant,” 

“Tt was very impertinent of him,” says Mr. 
Conway—the faintest tinge of pink colouring his 
§ augar-paper ” complexion-—“ and—and uncalled 
or.” 


“ You might say unexpected |” laughs Leigh, 
bitterly. ‘‘Iam so accustomed to flattery that 
I felt suppressed. I think the truth is always 
unpleasant,” 

“Do yout” 

“Yes, Would ‘you care to hear what else ke 
said ?” 

“Tf you like telling me.” 

* He told me if you married me IJ should make 
you miserable,” 

** Tv was false!” the Httle man cries, almost 
fiercely, ‘ Why should you not marry me?” 

“ Because,” she says, pitilesely, ‘‘ you are small, 
and I hate small men; you are nervous, and I 
shall suppress you at-every available opportunity; 
and lastly, because,— 


* You have no wool on top of your head 
Jast where the wool ought to grow.’ ” 


" He might have been generous enough to let 


| me stand my chance, He might have seen you 


do not care for me ; and yet, Leigh, I love you 
very much—I do upon my word !” 

“TI believe you do!” touched by his earnest- 
ness—-the starsinering, simple speech goes home 
to her heart. ‘ You'd be happier if you did not, 
I shall make you mort miserable.” 

* Tam willing to run the risk.” 

“Why do you love me}” facing him, ‘Je it 
because ] am beautiful }” 

* Partly.” 

** And for what else 1” 

“TT hardly know.” 

“T treat everyone with more consideration 
than you. I give you more kicks than hailf- 
pence,” 

"{ don’t miad the kicks,” 

“Not just yet, because you've had the 
half-pence all your life previously ; but you'll 
get tired of kicks when they are your food 
8 the reward of your devotion day and 

,’ 

te is silent, not knowing what to say. 

“You won't be able to retaliate even if you 
dare, becauee’ you are co stupid.” 

“TknowIam. But, Leigh—you can't mean 
to—to jilt me!” ; 

“Not just yet, Fanny,” roockingly. 

When she wishes to teaee she {nvariably calls 





him ‘ Fanny,” knowing it ia gall and Wormwood 
to him. . 


"J am afraid I couldn’t stamd 6,” he sayz 
nervouely, : ‘ 

‘*T shall marry you,” she says slowly, “ be. 
cause I must, The idea of fy very un- 
savoury to me,” 

“ Perhaps in time you" will—like mea little,” 
. “Perhaps so, Who knows? Abt least, I have 
not deceived you. I have always told ycu 
plainly I donot love-you,” 4 

“ You have,” ruefully, 

‘* You see, you are not in the least my ideal 
young man, You seem to have been born old—a 
eerious drawback in my eyes.” 


Francis maintains a strich silence, really be 
igh 


cause he has nothing to say, and presently 
aska,—~ 

“ Why did you not discover an attachment for 
Effie Roby. She is gentle, pretty, has 4 
little fortune, and, I believe, does not dislike 


you,” 


** She is a nice girl, but he is not you.” 

“ A very obvious fact,” says Miss Banks, with 
uplifted head; “but she ig just the type of 
woman most men desire for their wives, You 
are in a shameful minority, Fanpy.” 

“T am content to be ao,” 

Then they walk “acme time im silence, and 
Conway ventures now and again to glance inte 
the thoughtful face of his handsome betrothed, 

Presently she turns to him. 

“There is one chance left for you--will you 
take it? If you feel you have made & mistake in 
asking me to be your wife I will forget we ever 
were engaged. Think, Francis,” almost plead. 
ingly, “ what a life spent with me means! Ii 
you wish for freedom I give it you now.” 

* You area kind little soui, and I don’t want 
to spol! your life,” 

But he breaks in hurriedly,— 

“TI don’t want my freedom—-I won't take it!” 

The reins fell slackly about her horze’s 
neck, 

“ As you plense,” she says, callously. “ What- 
ever comes you have but yourself to blame,” 

*T know that well.” 

“IfI prove a Xantippe you will remember 
you would marry me against my inclination, and 
will consequently regard my shrewdness with 


| lenient eyes.” 


He lays his hand upon hers, but she flings it 
aside passionately. 

“Don't touch me,” ashe cries, “not now. Iam 
in one of my ‘ moods.’” 

From long experience he knows her ‘** moocs” 
are very terrible, and draws reluctantly from 
her. 
She does not vouchsafe him another word 
until they come to a louely bid of road, with 
no one in view but a fair-haired, fair-faced 
girl 

* Here is Efiie,”’ Miss Banke says, ‘ Does she 
not waik gracefully! and she is really ver 
pretty. It would not be a bad exchange, Fanny 
and, drawing near Miss Roby, she stops to speak 
to her, 

“Your brother has called upon me at last, 
Effie. I thought he had forgotten me.” 

‘Justin never forgeta old friends,” the gir 
answers, lifting shy, blue eyes to Conway. 

“He is altogether a wonderful specimen of 
mankind,” says Leigh, sneeringly. 

And Effie, not noticing the sneer, replies,— 

“Papa and I know he is, and value him 
accordingly.” 

“Does nob your unlimited admiration make 
him vain, and self-opiniovated ¢” 

“Ob, no; he has a very low opivion 
himeel?.”” 

“ That is a rare thing in a man,” 

“Tsit? Y have not noticed it particularly.” 

“T should say not,” with a half- contemptuous 
glance at the pretty face and dainiy figure. 

Then Francis, who had ecrupulously mair- 
tained silence, advances to the fore. 

“We intend riding te Elverton to-morro7 
Miss Roby, If you care to join our party 
‘ Gipsy’ is at your command.” 

es nk you. I should like it very much.” 

“T will send her round &t eleven; we start at 
eleven- fifteen.” 
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“ You are very kind, Mr. Conway.” 

“ Not ab all—I beg you won't thank me.” 

Then the engaged pair bow, smile and walk 
away, whilst Effie Roby, on the way home, thinks 
much of them, and when she enters the pretty 
little parlour, finding Justin alone sho quee- 
tions,— 

© Why do you aduire Leigh Banks ?” 

“Ske is very handsome,” 

“Do you think eo? I don’t like dark women, | 





and she locks like a termagant,” 

He smiles earcasticaily. 

“ She thinks you a pretty doll.” 

‘Did she tell you so, Justin?” with a flush o 

“ Yes,” 

“TI cannot complimeut her on her good 
taste,” 

How you women love each other !” 

‘But seriously, Justia, do you admire Leigh’s 
character.” 

‘Not in its present state of development, but 

could be moulded into perfection~—so far as 
earthly perfection goes,” 

“J always thought you preferred gentle- 
women ?” plaintively. 

“With blue eyes and fair hair? ”—mali- 
ciousy, 

he regards him curiously a moment, then 
g no mischief in bis eyes, no shadow of a 
3 about his mouth says,— 

TY really think that fair women are, as a rule, 
sweeter in disposition than dark—TI may cay it | 
without being accused of conceit. Look for a| 
moment at Annicé and Nellie Taylor,” j 

“Amiable idiote, Have you any other exam- | 
ples to give of sweetness ”” 

Rather crestfallen, Effie says,— 

Yes, Mra. Banks.” 

‘A querulous, faded beauty.” 

“You are very unjust—perhaps you will deny 
that cousin Ida is gentle aud good!” 

“ Not at all, but I think she has a fair share of 
worldly wisdom,” and the young man's face 
flushes elightly. 

Years sgo there had been tender passages 
between “ cousin Ida” and ke, but the girl had 
chosen to marry a wealthy Angio-Indian in 
prefereice to Justin Roby, aon of the ratired 
caval officer 

The youth ‘quickly outgrew his pasaion, and 
now could afford to laugh at it as a summer 
dream, and was thankful it had had so untimely 
2 end. 

“Effis,” he says, io a nob unkindly tone, “I | 
va afraid you are jealous of Miss Banke.” 

“Not in the least. I have heard her epoken 

{ as “fast and unlady-like,’” 

" She is not that.” 

‘Perhaps you have only seen her good eide— 
sad I know a great many folks who do not think 
Ler in the least handsome.” 

“ Tastes differ, Effie, and sometimes the grapes 
are sour,” 

“Can you say she ia not a vixen ?” 

“Perhaps not—bat if she is Kate, were a 
etruchio forthcoming he would teach her sub- 
mission, and she would learn right easily,” 

3ut Effie coughs dubiously, 


| 
; 














| Conway ia proportionately proud of her. 





CHAPTER II, 


Cram Bans, rector of Barworth, is not ab 
wii aman to be admired ; he is of that school of 
‘lerics happily fast dying out-—a rian’ who, 
preaching twice on Suadays, considers he has 
done his duty towards his parish, who hunts, 
‘rinks, and gambles with the “ choicest spirits"? 
round him, 

Years ago he had squaudered his fortune, and 
had been giad te accept the really good living of 
Barworth % ths hands of his father’s old friend 
Henry Dallworth, Karl of Barworth. 

; Then he married Cissy Liancourt, a great 
beiresa, and for a while ail appeared well with 
him ; bub he wasted the wealth she brought him, 


sad grew weary of her, hated the restraint hig 
profession imposed upon him 3 and as their child 
gradually blossomed into » beautifal girl built all 
bis hopes of future ease upon her. 





She must saarry well, for he had well-nigh 


“No. Why should I care whether'he came or 


not! How stupid you are!” 
‘T did not believe he could behave so mngra- 


come to the length of his tether. His creditors 
clamoured loudly for what was so rightfolly 
theirs, and he knew not which way bo turn. So e 
he struggisd on, just keeping his head | clously—your word to me ts law. 

above water, and then—oh, joy |—a wealthy “A great deal too much so, And now don’é 
sulter for Leigh's hand appsared--none other | epeak again, I am tired of talking—tfred of 
than Mr, Conway. everything,” and she breaks into a gallop. 

The girl bad rejected. more than one lover, and The colour comes inte her lovely face, alight 
borne the burden of ber father’s anger, her | of determination into her eyes, She has already 
toother's querulous reproaches, «nd ih seemed | resolved to punish Justin for his indifference to 
extremely probable she would send this “old | her wishes, his openly expressed disapprobation 
young man ” away in disdain. of her conduct. Oh! ahe will be vo gracious, 

So Cyril Banks stated his affairs clearly to his | go winsome, that he shail gradually learn to 
child, advising her to be reasonable, and she had | think his judgment boo hasty—will, step by 
finally accepted Conway, to the mutual satisfac- | step, draw nearer to her—will learn first to 
tion of ber parents, admire and then to love her. Sho does not 

The engagement is now of three months’) doubt her ability to compass this end, and when 
standing, and the Rector is growing impatient | she has won him, extorted from him « confession 
of delay, and constantly urges Conway to plead | of his passion, she will cast him aside with high 
for @ speedy marriage. disdain, She never for a moment reflecta on 

Conway promises all that is demanded of him | the danger she herself may incur in her careless 
but when face to face with his handeome flancée | handling of two-edged tools, of the possibility 
dare not so much as meation the subject ever | that she may lose her own heart, and cast aside 
uppermost in his thoughte. any chance of happiness that may be hers. 

He fancies 4 sees the clearolive skin flush, the | She suddenly turns to Conway, ber face bright, 
dark eyee blaze with scorn, He knows just how | her eyes kindly. 
she would look; and sometimes her expression “T haven't been good to you, to-day, k'rancis, 
reminds him almost unplersantly of the Rector’s | why don’t you bully me! Moat men would,” 
in his most diabolical rages, Yes, abe is certainly “Pm afraid I'm unlike ost men.” 
like her father. “You are, because of your geueros'ty and wil- 

He helps Cyril Banks in a delicate way, asking | lingness to forgive.” 
no thanks, and receiviag none, for the Rector A pleasurable tinge of colour flits over his 
knows nothing of gratitude, not even its barest | ohesks and brow at her gracious words. 
rudiments, POSS Sap Oh! Leigh, Leizgh! mendacious Leigh ! 

On 2 clear frosty morning Leigh rides with him | The next day, at resarsa’, Justia sanators 
toa meet. She is lookisy very handsome, and leisurely towards her. 

J nt | “Conway told me yesterday you wished to ses 

He likes to note the admiring glauces that | me, Leigh,” 
follow her ; but he feels many a jealous fearwhen | He offers no exouse for his tardy coming, aud 
young men, bolder, freer of speech than he, joiv | ghe finds it hard to be gracious to him, but she 
them, and chaiting gaily to Leigh, forget or ignore | syeceeds in her attenipt 
his very existence " Lae “T should not have troubled you, seeing you 

Justin Roby is present, a friend having given | wore engaged with old friends, and I bad nothing 
him a mount; butafter lifting bis hat he appa- | of jmportance to aak.” , 
rently forgets all about Miss Banks, whois nota) «What was it 
little piqued by his conduct, although’ she will) “Je way euch a trivial queetion that I have 
not confeas it eves to her own heart. | already forgotten it,’ 

She knows he hates ‘the faintest suspicion of | Really and truly { 
flirtation ; consequently she commences a violent}  ,, Really and truly, Shall we run through the 











; ; hut Alas’ me y ire P - 
| one with 8 handsome but dias’ man of thirtyy | agi; 1: is expocied of ua.” 


be willingly — » grows Conway's | BY all meaus. Let us get is over as quickly 
D “aD 2 ov owes On WwW: 7 os = 

_ More miserable each moment ¢ away’s | 5, souible, 1 have kn. engogement-sh twelees 

face, and some of the spectators cannot forbear |; 5° not far off that hour.” 


h: | ) » fellow remar “ofl , - ‘ P 
hep but a frank young fellow remarks to So he ix ausivus to be gone! Her face flushes 
stin.— nent woice ia jaw as ? ‘ 

angrily, but her voice is low and soft as she 
“That girl treats poor Conway worse than 4 we 7 etl " 


" We will begia at once, if you choose, Effie, 
will you accompany ua i” 

“JT am a wretched accompanist,’ murmurs 
Eifie; “Iam afraid my share in the performauce 
will disgust all,” 


dog: he must be a fool to stand her nonsense, 
By Jove, I pity him if ever he marries her !"” 
“He will do it with hie eyes open,” coolly. 
I can't see he deserves any pity.” 
Poor wretch! he always was a little—shall I 






Centh? 97? Ps . - * 

iy k th rd will do as well as an But she site down and plays the prelude with 
ber.” ink that word will co as well 8 any | . fouriah, Leigh muttering meapwhile,— 

— “ Little hypecrite-—-she knows she plays better 


Then a jovial-looking manu of forty, “wearing | 4... any git. in the room.” 
the pink,” rides up. ern rw : pear 

7) + hed weaneiin So soon az the last notes are sung Justin leaves 

Canwny Coterne Seba sushed tor presmanng her side and joins some girls at the opposite end 


| to make love to Miss Banks. How mean ho is)“ ° ? a S 
of the room, watchiug, covertly, for some sign 


beside Pr Siang Sy 
‘“ — fons laughs Justia to his first com- | of wounded vanity in Leigh, But her manner 
panion, “there are two sides to the question.” | towards Fitie ke gracious and wae th on) h 
. : ‘ s and Lowlog (ag be thinks) her 
Later on Leivh sends him a roesssage by Con- | SU29Y 3 ane, Knowing we (a3 | . S 
way that she es 2 to speak with iim, ie he | love, a her command of admiration, he is 
turns ans “ iil come at his earliest | SU7prived. a 
mice a nF a Mesa co % “She muat be awfully indifferent to me,” he 


couy w 
She bites ‘her lip and flushes with mortifica- en with pique, “or 1 “es lees ge 
oy 9, a ater : ind ali | How beautifu! she is in her better moods! 
tion ; it is quite a new thing for her to find a don't wonder 0. Conway’s infatuation.” 


men are not Ler uestioning vaeeals. Sie had nod . i arate 
meant to brip him 'to her wide to coguette with ben, takin 2 his hat, he wishes his fair com- 
him, to show him she could be gentle aud plen- ose iagag morning |” and, bowing to Leigh, 
nt i or er . ak ae a ; 
To p Bee oe Setect she has professed » de- “Is he qaite iufailible?” she questions im her 
sire to consult him concerning au smateur con- | heart, and gues home iu an exceedingly irate 
cert, at which each will assist, and he has re- | "00d, but does not waver in her intention to 
turned auswer. “he will come at bis earliest con. | Pring him to her feet. “I wonder how he will 
venienxe,”* look posing as a ‘Jove-lorn suitor?’” she 
She turns ber horse's head towards home. 7 on he shall love me, and tell me of 
" , Fanny ; there is nothing more to aha 
BR ne. abe ules . The concert drawa nearer, and many are the 
"I did my best to compel Roby to return with | rehearsals bot Leigh and Justin attend; and 
me ; it is not my fault be refused,” Conway says, | her smile is so eweet, ber words eo kindly, eo un- 
timorously. “ Are'you very angry ’” \ affected, that Justin half forgets the restrainh he 
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has imposed upon hirase!f, and lingers somewhat 
oftener beside her. 

One day, returning; from rehearsal, Justin over- 
takes her. 

She turns with a smile to him, and he says 
hastily, — 

“I'm afraid I havin’t been much of a friend 
lately, Miss Panks ?” 

A curious smile pliys about her lips at his new 
atyle of address, but she says, quietly,— 

“There is little time for friendship in a life 
like mine.” 

“You mean you did not notice any groat 
difference in me!” 

** You sre right. I have seen you rarely alone 
iately, but knowicg the many claims upon you I 
felt no surprise.” 

“T have been busy—firet with social, secondly 
with journalistic duties.” 

“1 quite envy your active life.” 

‘*Why?! Ie not yours active? You ride, row, 
skate | 

* All) pleasure ; work and I are not even ac- 
quaintauces,” 

There ia a little pause, then Justin says almost 
awkwardly, — 


“Have you ever given o thought to whatI | 


said in our last conversation {” 

“ Yea,” colouring furiously. 

“ And you acknowledge 1 was right?” 

“You,” again with a perfect assumption of 
meek ness, 

"Will you not act worthily ? Remember what 
you owe to yourself,” 

“I want todo right,” she answers, with lowered 
lida ; “ but it is hard,” 

“Tf you loved any other | don’t think it would 
be bard for you to throw everything to the winds, 
save your love only.” 

“ Bat I do not love, I probably never shall, 
I am miserably selfish, and care only for the 
good things of life. Don’t you hate and despise 
mei” 

‘{ do neither,” earnestly; “for I see the 
struggle of your soul and pity you.” 

“Why |" almostsharply; “I am young, beauti- 
tu}, courted—shal! one day be rich.’ 

“But you are unhappy—riches and rank will 
never aatisfy you,” be answere, eagerly. 

“Once you thought they would. Why do you 
now hold a contrary opinion §” 

‘Twas a fool and presumptuous; I did not 
read you aright.’ 

“Tell me,” ehe says, bending towards him, 
“bow do you read me now }” 

“You are reckless, being made so by miser- 
able home-influences, and pretend to heartless- 
ness. You have plighted your word tc Conway, 
to eecape from your unhappy surroundings and 
the continual reproaches of your parents. You 
are fond of admiration, partly because you 
cannot have love; but, on the other hand, you 
are true ard brave, would scorn a lie, and if once 
you loved would stand by the favoured one in all 
and through all.” 

“You are more charitable to me now thaa a 
few weeks since !”’ 

“ Say 1 am more discriminating.” 

He is so uear her now that he can touch her, 
As she turns towards him he realises suddenly 
how very lovable she is ; for her face is soft, her 
eyes kindly, and when she speaks her voice is 
half tender, wholly mournful, 

“I wish I deserved your leniency, Justin,’ 
with well-sffected abyness ; “ will you not be my 
friend still?” 


** Yes,’ as his fingers grasp hers. ‘ Heaven 


forbid I should ever be false to my word, 

“You will tell me when I go astray! I shall 
not beavgry. You will advise me, and never 
quite forget how like brother and sister we were 
ia the old days 1” 

“T will do anything, remember, anything 
you desire,” his vo ce fuli of eager acquiescence, 

She averts her .ce, and a flush of triumph 
epreads ver it, ana @ smile hovers about her 
iips 

Ab the rectory gates she pauses 

“TI am fully engaged to-day, and will not ask 
you to come ix, but to-mcrrow we shall be glad 
to gee you,” 





“Thank you. Good-bye, Ie it still to be 
Leigh?” 

‘Oh yes; never Miss Banks to you,” and, 
bowing, leaves him. Alone, she turns, follows 
his retreating figure with bright eyes. “It is 
coming,’ she whiepers, gleefully, “One day 
he will love me too well for his own peace,” 
and foolishly asks no questions of her own 
heart. 

At length the night of the concert comes. It 
is given for a charitable purpose, and the room 
is crowded ; a number of seats having been re- 
served for the poorer people, ' 

The alee company is grouped upon a platform, 
and Effie Roby, who is the accompanist, elicits 
admiration by the brilliant way in which ehe 
executes the opening overture. 

Next on the programme is a song, “ Tender 
and True,” by Leigh Banks, who does not appear 
until the last notes of the overture have died 
awoy. 

There is a little pause, during which Justin, 
who is of the glee company, looks expectantly 
towards the door at the far end of the platform. 

A moment, and then a gentleman appears, 
leading Leigh forward, and at sight of her there 
is a buret of hearty welcome. 

She ts looking euperbly handsome, being dressed 
with exquisite taste and care in a dress of tawny 
silk, with dashes of vivid crimson here and there: 
and even Effie is compelled to admire her brilliant 
rival, who, bowing slightly, advances to the 
front. : 

Effie strikes a few chords, and then the room 
ie flooded with the melody of Leigh’s rich voice. 

A perfect fury of applauee greeted Leigh, who 
bows, © smile of triumph on her lips, and would 
retire, but the audience loudly reiterate “encore,” 
until she is compelled to give one, She chooses 
a song in every way the opposite of ‘ Tender 
and True” -—a saucy Irish ballad, “ Thady 
O'Flinn ’—-and even her most unwilling admirers 
are compelled to admit her talents are versatile, 
she gives them so perfect a rendering of words 
and air, 

Easily and naturally she parses from scolding 
to contempt of her rival, and from contempt to 
coquettish praise of the numerous suitors for her 
own hand, ending in a burst of still more coquet- 
tish admissions that she was only “ tasing,” 
and by an entreaty that 'Thady will not vex her 
by again flirting with “ugly Norah Grady.” 

Then Leigh retires, crowned with laurels ; and 
a glee follows, 

It is not until the interval that Justin can join 
her, and she {s then talking gaily with Conway 
and some others, 

“I must congratulate you on your success,” 
he eays, heartily. ‘It was unprecedented !” 

“T am proud to have gained your approval,” is 
the answer—softly spoken, with nv apparent 

uetry. 

“JT fear I shall not have even » smell share of 
attention when our duet comes on. You wil! 
monopolise all.” 

“You are Gattering—-an unusual thing ia 
youl” 

“Believe me, 1 am speaking sober truth |” 

Later on he stands beside her, taking his part 
in the “ Bridal duet,” and thinking there isa 
strange earnestness in her voice as she responds, 
feeling a new pleasure in listening to and looking 
ou her. 

He has never cared for the opinions of others 
solittie—-never been so indifferent to applause—aa 
he is to-night. 

He is glad to quit the platform, and to find 
himee.f in the cool room adjoining it, 

“You see,” Leigh laughs, ‘ you were nob over- 
looked despite your fear.” 

“T am content to be nothing eo long as you 
receive your proper meed of praice,” 

Covertly she laughs, but she remarks, de- 
raurely, — 

‘You have become a model courtier, Justin |!” 

Her words recalled him to hie senses. He has 
been on the verge of madness, and he shivera 
away from the abyss, remarkiog, coldly,— 

“ Shall we join the others ?” 

‘Oh, yes. I should like ib!” 

He laughs afterwards at his momentary folly. 

'* For a few seconds I thought I loved hor— 





animal magnetism probably, Yet I Aattere! my. 
eelf—I was a self-contained fellow. How she 
would laugh if she knew my insanity!” And, 
after a pause, he adds, “It might be as well to 
see less of her. Wiser heads thaa mine bave 
= turned by women less handsome than 
she!” 

So he holds aloof and is restless, not knowing 
why ; but Leigh says to her heart, “The lesven 
ia working,” andis glad, Oh. foolish Leigh ! 

But as days pase by, and he does*not come, 
her spirits fail, and those around her evffer some- 
what from her frequent fits of irritability. Hae 
she deceived herself into the belief that his heart 
wes awakening to the touch of love? After all, 
does he je her and read her plots against hie 
peace! If it should be so! 

In a sudden paroxyem of shame ehe hides 
her burning face, aud calls herself many bard 
names, 


In the midst of her passion Justin is an- 
nounced, and she is summoned to meet him, 
With ali her coquetry aroused, her fears allayed, 
she hastens down, careless that her eyes yet 
signs of teare—they had been angry oves, but how 
is Justin to know this! 

So when ebe enters, her beauty dimmed and 
softened by recent weeping, a great pity stirs the 
young man’s heart, and, holding her fingers in an 
up long and close clasp, he questions,— 

** Some has gone wrong !” 

“Everything is wrong!” she answers, 
quickly, with a burst of real feeling, “I think 
aothing will be well with me again |” 

She has thrown hereelf into an easy chair, and 
he, standing over her, lays his hands upon her 
shoulders with a sympathetic touch, 

Conway would scarcely care toree them at this 
identical moment. Her eyes, full of passionate 

niu, are lifted to Justin’s face, bent nearly to 
er level, 

He does not speak, but his fitful breath feels 
hot upon her cheek, and she sees the great cheet 
heave with suppressed emotion. 

Suddenly a fearful revulsion sizes ber ; her 
brain grows giddy-——she realises, with quick 
anguish, they best part; and, etarting up, 
cries fiercely, — 

“For Heaven’s sake, go! I cancot tear your 
presence |” 

He falls away from her, pale as she, but she 
does not look at him ; she only atretches ont her 
hands as though to force bim away ; snd as he 
goes mutters to her sick heart,— 

“Ob, Heaven! what a blind fool I bave 
been ! ” 





CHAPTER Il. 


Very angrily Leigh takes herself to task for 
her folly. 

Often she laughs at her love, strives to believe 
it does not, nor ever did, exist; but, deepite all 
her anger and ecorn, the truth forces iteelf un- 
pleasantly before her. 

Justin's is the voice she listens for al] through 
the dull February day ; Justin’s the face she 
most longs to see; sn’ when he doee not come 
she blames herself that she bade him go, and 
finds no room in her heart for rejoicing that she 
has made him always and for ever her “ liege 
man,” 

It is aloiost beyond comprehension that she 
should love him, He has never flattered her, but 
rather the reverse; he has sometimes been cold 
and generally indifferent, and yet she loves him. 
In kindling the grand passion in him she has 
awakened her own heart, and the knowledge is 
very bitter to her. 

Each day she loathes more terribly her con- 
tract with Conway; the fetters she has riveted 
upon herself are cruel in their pressure ; and, 
looking round, she sees no way of escape—no 
faintest suggestion of a happier time to come. 

It ie with unfeigned joy that she, one bleak 
morning, finds herself face to face with Justin 
upon a lonely road. But she gives no sign of 
her joy; coldly and courteously she gives bin 
her band, 

“You are almost @ stranger,” with a chilly 
smile ; “why have you kept from us so long?” 
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He is tempted to tell her all—all his med love 
and longing, hie feverish desire to be ever near 
her, but he ie usually self-controlled, and now he 
merely says he has been buey, and nob very well. 
The latter part of bia statement she cap well 


believe, for hie face is haggard, showing cigns of 


inward conflict. 

He turns and walks by her, ; 

“J am going away shortly, Leigh,” he says, 
abraptly, 

“ Going away !”” she echoes, drearily. 

“Yes, I have already exceeled ihe time I 
allowed myself for rest. Jf 1 stayed here much 
longer I should rust,” 

‘And yet you seemed to fiud life very endur- 
able a short time since.” 

“That was because I wae ia a dream, from 
which I have been rudely awakened,” 

“ When will you go}” 

The restraiot she places upon herself renders 
her voice hard, 

“Tn the course of ten days. You see I have 
developed into a man of the world, and my ouly 
reason for staying 80 long fa that I have promised 
to be present ab Mrs. Verrinder’s ball.” 

Her dark face flushes angrily. 

“The remainder of Barworth should feel 
flattered |” 

“Ob} you are ‘too cute,’ as the Yankees say. 
I did not mean to imply that all Barworth fades 
nto nothingness beside Mrs. Verrinder.” 

“ Pray don’t trouble to explain.” 

“Are you vexed, Leigh!" his voice taking a 


tenderer tone. 

“T! oh, no! why should I be?” 

“ Because you might infer from my speech and 
conduct I had forgotten our friendship.” 

“Tam not so unjust !” turning towards him, 

“And as I have given you very apparent 
cause for injustice. How ie it you don’t resent 
my extremely variable moods ¢”’ 

“Because I am,” then a long pause, after 
which, “ your friend.” 

He places an awful restraint upon himeelf, 
at times refrains from the baresi courtesies, 
until she sometimes thinks he cannot love her, 

He remembers she is to marry his rival, and 
endeavours to act honourably towards Oonway 
aud himself. 

One day Francis ventures to plead that Leigh 
will appoint their wedding-day. ‘i 

“When shall it be?” he asks, 

And she answers flippantly,— 

“IT don’tcare! When you please,” 

“T should prefer April.” 

“The first, I suppose; All Fools Day, you 
know, Fanny. It will be most apy ropriate.” 

“TI sometimes think we shall never be man 
and wife, Leigh, and yet you have promisei— 
you won't break your word,” , 

“T can’t ; and none but yourself would wish 
to marry me, I wish we could go to a quiet 
little place, and get the ceremony over without 
any furs. I hate weddings.” 

Francis says ti —_ 

“All the Conways have been married at Bar- 
worth,” and then pauses, 

“And you don’t wish to depart from the 
old course? As you please. Ater all. it matters 
little where we are married—we shall be miser- 
able, anyhow,” 

So he makes his preparations, and Mre. Banka 
urges upon her daughter the necessity of choos- 
ing the wedding garments ; but Leigh answers 
savagely,-—- 

“Get what you like ; I really have no choice-— 
and for Heaven’s sake don’t plague me.” 

“Really, Leigh, you are most absurd and 
unnatural.” 

“Did you come to preach, mother ?"—turoing 
fiercely upon her, and the faded beauty answers 
querulously,— 

“T never preach ; you inherit all your father’s 
ill-temper, and none of my awiability.” 

The girl laughs, her mother’s stupid conceit 
amuses her, 

It would be a very tame world if all were 
amiable ; and being alone once more, cried out 
madly, striking her hands together,— 

“Tshall go mad—-oh Justin! Justia!” 

So her coming marri is announced, and 


arriage 
folka congratulate her even whilst they pity 








Conway ; and, in very truvb, there is not much 
prospect of happiness for him, 

Leigh almost loathee him in these days, treats 
him always with indifference or scorn, and yet 
the poor little fellow clings on to her hoping that 
eventually she wil! love him, praying always,—~ 

“Oh, ture her heart to me!” 

Towards the end of February the whole coundy 
is to be gathered at Mie. Verrinder’s ball, and 
Leigh oceupies herself wholly in choosing and 
superintending ‘the making of ber dress—for 
Justin Roby will be there, and her one alm is to 
please him, 

Contrary to his ususl custom Justin arrives 
early at Mrs. Verrinder’s, and etarts cagerly, as 
one after another fair girl enters. 

It seems to him they are all dressed very nearly 
alike, the majority wearing pale pinks and blues, 
cream or white, varied occasionally by horrible 
red. 


He is getting utterly weary of watching, 
waiting and quizzing, and is seriously meditating 
escape, when Mre, Banka appears, dressed in 
juvenile fashion, and «miling coquettishly. 

Justin looks eagerly above and beyond her, and 
his vigil is rewarded by eight of Leigh. 

Sapremely indifferent to admiration, or con- 
demnation she moves forward, the handsomest 
woman there, and her wonderful beauty is 
heightened by her dress, which is a complete 
contrast to any other present. 

It is composed of some soft, gauzy black 
material, with deep orange draperies, and in her 
hair she wears golden crocuses, whilst her orna- 
ments are very few and unique, 

Justin has resolved to avoid her to-night, to 
worship her ata distance, to be very cold and 
constrained if they stand face to face—all very 
wise and good, if only he remembers. 

He stands aside whilst others dance, watching 
the magnificent supple form moving rapidly to 
and fro; he marke the flueh on her face, the 
wonderful softness in her eyss, and his good 
resolves begin to melt away. 

Why should he not be happy for one night— 
why should not they’ For eurely she loves 
him, else why that sudden cry, “ For Heaven’s 
sake, go!” iad she not feared her own heart, 
and known the strength of hia love? So he 
yields to the overwhelming passion possessing 
him, and walks boldly to her side, She is look- 
ing weary, although she is talking rapidly to 
Conway, and her marvellous face brightens at 
Justin’s approach, 

“So you are come at last /” 

He bows. 

“T thought I had offended you, and you in- 
tended punishing me by holding aloof.” 

“You seem to have a very poor opinion of my 
emiability. Have I always shown myself such a 
monster to you?” 

“You must speak louder, ihe music deafens 
me,” with a horrible dread that he will grow 
“gentimental” before Conway. 

He divines her motive, and saye, frigidly,—- 

“Ts your programme quite full?’ 

*T don't know. You were ao long coming I 
did not think it advisable to save you any dance. 
I hate aitting out”-—but she hands him the 
little scented tablet, She ie disengaged for a 
galop and a waltz. 

* Mey I have the waltz i” 

“Tf you wish; but I thought you disliked 
waltzing {” 

“T generally dislike dancing in any form. To- 
night is an exception. | am affected with period- 
ical insanity,” scribbliog his initials, and giving 
the programme to her once move, 

‘Our waltz is not until after supper I see, 
and I believe I have three partners to amuse, or 
mutilate by my awkwardness, before that much 
to be desired time, se for the present adieu |” 

The next moment Laigh is claitned by a youth 
for the mazurka, and Justin moves away to geek 
his partner. 

To him the time passes slowly enough, and it 
seems he will never rejoin Leigh. 

With fearful intensity he craves to be with 
her alone, but for a few minutes, made long by 
a life-time of passion being crowded into them, s 
world of wild regrets aud unfortunate longings. 
To hold that dear form to himself once were 








worth dying for; and oh! to kiss her lips and 
know they passionately responded to hia caress 

He looked like one walking in a dream, his 
face pale, and his eyes wide open ; yeb seeing 
nothing around, save an occasional glimpse of her 
drecs, or her foce as it flashed by bim, full of life 
and exultant pride. 

At last he finds himself beside her. ; 

“16 is my turn now, Leigh !” he saye, and bia 
voice refuses tu be-vompletely controlled. ‘ You 


| have been so besieged by admirers all this 


evening that a poor wretch like me hae had no 
chance,’ x : 

You were late in seeking one, and according 
to a motto song, 


** You should never let your ahanoes, 
Like sunbeams, paas you by.’” 


His arm is around her, and they are already 
whirling round the room to the intoxicating 
strains of ‘‘Sweethearts;” and the girl for 
awhile forgete al! but this man, throws everything 
to the wind, even as he does, 

The music beats into their brains, and wakes 
a passionate echo in their hearts ; al) the colour 
leaves her perfect face, and with eyes half-closed, 
sick with emotion, she speeds on. 
aud elderly girls are scandalized at the sight, 

“Leigh Banks ovght to be ashamed of hereelf 
and they had thought better things of Roby,” 
then turn to look at them, at his fierce face and 
wild eyes, jand at jthe utter abandonment of 


present joy her whole appesrauce indicates, aud . 


even as curious eyes follow them Justin pants, 
“ Shall we stop #” 

“No, no! go on—oh ! Justin.” 

“What?” he questions, hoarsely; but she 
makes no reply, and be goes on; “Tis is our 
last good time, Tv-morrow | leave home, anc 
when I return again you will be Mrs, Conway.” ° 

Brought to herself suddenly, she cvies, 
sharply,— 

“Stop! Why did you say that? 
care to dance longer.” 

“Come on the balcony ; do me this one little 
kindness, 

* As you will,” an? together they pass out, 

The quiet of the night, and the cold, serene 
sky act as a sedative on Leigh’s much excited 
nerves ; but Justin is beyond all discretion, and 
the girl knowe her moment of bitter, sweet tri- 
umph is nigh, sudworks to furtheriis consumma- 
tion, The youvg man stands by her, and lifting 
her eyes, she sees his full of love striving vainly 
with honour, 

“*Last night,” he ssys, “I determined not to 
come here,” 

“Why?” leaning a little towards him, her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes glowing. 

** Because I knew you would be here,” 

** And you so hated me you would fain avoic 
me!” letting ber eyelashes droop. ‘' You are 
very ernel.”’ 

Her voice falls mournfully ab the close of hex 
epeech, and Justin says quickly,-— 

“ Hate you! You know I don’t, and as for 
cruelty, Laigh, that is all inflicted? on myself.” 

‘*Y don’t understand,” stil! with downcast 
eyes. ‘* You are anenigma to me,” 

‘‘As I am to myself--and others,” then as 
she half turns towards the ball-room, he lays his 
hand upon her arm, 

‘Don’t go,” he entreata, ‘‘ at least, rot yet— 
this is my last good time with you.” 

Despite herself, ehe trembles as she yields, 
and, leaniug on the balcony, dares not look at him 
for a few brief moments. 

He drawe nearer. 

‘* Whatever comes, I shall have che memory 
of to-night’s happiness to console me.” 
| Are you happy ?”” 

“Not what some would call happy, but more 
so than I can hope to be again,” 

So close is he that he can feel her breath warm. 
upon his face, and when her eyes meet his he 
thinks he reads in them the reflection of his own 
love, 

“Leigh, did it ever strike you that I could 
love like other men {-—forego everything for my 
love?” 

“ Never—until lately,” and her heart bveate 
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tumuliuously, wh 


prove, 

“'E have been a consummate ass—if I had nob 
veea so convinced of my infallibility in that 
reapect I should not be here to-night, First I 
would not come because I should see you—then, 
again, i would come because! should see you. 
Surely you moust underetand now? It is hard to 


tell, oecause cace I set myself up as your mentor 
nay, your judge, You are distinctly not the 
- ; 


wouman t should have chosen tolove—but against 
ay will I love you,” 

She feelsa moiwent’s mad mingling of joy and 
auguiah, then suddenly she turns upon him, 
speaking iow and rapidly,— 





You have forgotten what is due to Mr. Con 
respech you owe me ag his futare 
wiie, Are you dead to honour?” 

Justin shrinks back from her, his haggard face 
showing very ghastly in the bright moonlight. 
He would speak, but she interrupts hin, 








“i had a supreme belief in you—cateemed | 
you 48a man above his fellows, I am sorely 
disappointed.” 

Stay, Leigh!” he cries, quickly, “ Few 
womea would be thus angry at a confession like 
iad Lask for nothing, lcok for nothiog, and | 

shout hurting Conway you might give me a! 
kicdiy word, You would not compromise your- 





‘eyon if you wished me well,” a hali-sneer 
ou his hps. Then falling again into the lover's 
mood. And theugh you are to be Conway's 
ife, [think ft best for both that I should go 
upon my soul, Leigh, I believe you 


" 
away, f 


, 


| 
‘\spanda flash of triumph passes | 
lsome face, 

“Love you / and for why ! 
“vou ever given me te 

“Nome, I confess freely,” he answers, 
bumbiy ; ** but love ia of the heart, and 
thing to do with reason, J beg your for 
of "ror—it was a natural one.” 

Why sof” her face marred with anger. 

Because you treated me with marked 
jeference, looked ard spoke as though you were 
glad tomeeb me—with me you were shy ; a new 


. ’ 
waing wi you 


Joro me 
At his she ea? | 
scroea her ha 
What reasom have | 
love you ?” | 
almost 
ha 
giveness 








‘*Do you love me very greatly?” she ques 
ions, softly. 
'More than life or honour!” he answers, | 
malseravly | 
“Zam glad!” the softness going from | 
face and voice. ou despised aud avoided | 
we, called me hard names, saw no good in} 
mé,‘uayio no allowance for my wretched train- | 
ing, were harsh and intolerant ; and I vowed | 
» punish you for your arrogance, if it were | 
yaail Hg -how qui skly she is epenking, with | 
his eyes upon hers she fa | aid T| 
vowed to myself you al he | 
arte), and you I was 
2 new creature. I 


iondship—ani you fe 
nare there was very little 


ea” a ’ " 
pUNBENeaG-—Ahiad--2and 





bul yo are 


the young man’s face was pale before 
ashen now, and she ‘shivers a little from 
, you say, I fell an easy prey, but still J 





our ) compliment you on the masterly 
execution of your plans,’ His lips twitch 
curiously, but he is very calm; Leigh wishes 
be would flash into passionate words, they 
would be easier to bear, “ You will forgive me 


that I cannot take you back to the room, Guvol 
aight! 
A. few moments aft 





er his dark figure is crossing 
the lawn hurriedly; and Leigh, stretchi: 
out her hands wildly, moans to him to return 
orying sionately, she loves him, and had 
not méanu. chose foolish, crue) words. 


hurries 
with downbent 


But he does uot heed or hear; the 
through the lovely, serene night 


head and passion-torn heart, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 





conscience begins to re- | it was folly to pin bis faith toa known coquette, 


Yet, what a coquette'! 

How few wou'd have boldly confessed, as 
she had confessed, her misdoimg—and there 
had been no shame, or shadow of shame, in her 
beating. 

“ Te she quite heartless? ” he questions, And 
then he remembers her look as she once begged 
him, “for Heaven’s sake to go away!” and 
refuses to believe she does not , him. Then 
reason whispers, “It was all a part of the play,” 
aud he grows furious with her. 


“At least,” he thinks, “I believed her above | 


hypocrisy, She said she determined to punish 
me for my arrogence—this is the reward I receive 
for endeavouring to perfect her character, Well, 
T suppose I deserve it all—but that is poor cou- 
solation,” 

Long atter Justin tad gone Conway finda 
Leigh leaning over the balcony, with white 


| face and heavy eyes, and in answer to his ques- 


tio2,— 

“ Where is Roby?” she says, miserably, “ He 
went away awbile ago,” 

* Did you send him away!” he ventures to 
ask, 

cad Yes. ? 

“ Will you tell me why!” 

‘No. Fanny, { should like to go home, bub 
Tam afraid my going would excite curiosity.” 

“Tt certaialy would.” 

“Then I'll stay;"” and, looking very white 
and miserable, che returns to the ball room Mfvith 
Jon way, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


EAgiy in the morning Justin leaves home, not 


| without first being cross-examiaed by his father 


aud Effe as to his sudden and uncerem  :nious 
departure from Mrs. Verrindor’s. Effie is es- 


, pecially curious, but Justin parries all their ques- 
| tions skilfully, and flatters himself that 


his 
rdeal is over, Scill his sister is not satisfied ; 
she had seen hia vhite passdion-marked face as he 


| whirled round the room with Leigh, had noticed 
| thei 


long sos¢ace, and Leigh’s return with Con. 
way, not Justin; had seen the girl’s miserable 
face, and woman's instinct told her there had 
been 2 scene of more than ordinary interest acted 
between them, Is it poresible Justin had fallen a 
victim to the girl's charms, be, the cool, sarcastic 
man of the world? To Effie it seems unlikely, 
aud yet id is the only reagon she can find for his 
strange conduct of the previous night, So when 
she kisses hicc, and says gotd-bye, she adds, im- 
prudently, — 

“ Had Leigh anvthiog to 
peculiar conduct?” 

His face darkens 

* Do you suppose my actions are governed by 
awowan?t I thought you knew me well enough 


do with last night's 


i to read my conduct aright; you are perfectiy 


| 


|} gone out with her 


aware Tam vot a society map, consequently am 
out of my element at » ball, so [ usually beat an 
early retreat.” 

Don’t be angry, dear; if I was mistaken I 
am glad, I should be sorry indeed if you loved 
that coquette.” 

“ You are no-exception to the genera! run of 
women, Eifie; you cannot speak well of oue of 
your own sex,” and he strides savagely away, 
leaving Effie more than confirmed in her former 
belief, 

It ia very late indeod when Leigh appears in 
the breakfast-room, and Cyril Banks bae already 

dogs, 2u the girl finds only her 
She look: up ag Leigh seats her- 


{ te 5 . 
self liatlesaly at the tab 





* Tired ?” 
* Swiully, roother.” 

“ Yet you did not appear t 
usual.” 

“T had a violent headache.” 


After Mr. Roby left!” questions Mra, Banks, 


lance so much as 


| significantly. 


Whats fool he has been to suceumb to the | 
aviles of & siren | 
Weil, he brought all this pain and 


ehame upon bimsel!, and he will bear it as becomes 
a Man. 
3 


He must do penance for his folly, for surely 


| 


“Whaat do you meant” 
fiercely. 
“T wish you wor 


like display: 


the gir! retoris 


2 


uld not yleli to such unlady- 
f temper,” says the other, queru- 











lously ; “and in future I should advise you to be 
more circumspect in your conduct.” 

With forced calmnese Leigh aays,— 

“Explain yourself, mother.” f 

"Twas compelled to hear many unpleasant 
remarks last night concerning your flirtation 
with Justin Roby. I must confees I never saw 
you so incautions—se careless of public opinion 
That odious Mrs. Westhrop said’ she should nob 
be surprsed if Mr, Roby, and nof Francis, would 
call me mother eventually.” 

The girl breaks into a bard laugh. 

‘And you were afraid for me? You forget 
that my training has beeu such as to make ore 
scoff ab love unaccompanied by wealth; you 
know how I crave for the flesh pots of Egypt. 
You forget, too, the preparatious for my marriage 
are too far advanced for me to draw back, even 
supposing I wished it,” . 

Looking a little reassured Mrs. Banks aske,— 

“But was there nothing between you aad 

yourg Roby?” 
“No; but last night we quarrelled violeatly 
about a trifling matter, afd I said such words 
that it is extremely improbable he will forget 
them or forgive me. Now you kuow all, and L beg 
you will plague me with no more questions.” 

And Conway coming iu, the conversation takes 
another turn. 

All day long Leigh refuses to go out, half- 
hoping Justin hay not gone, that he will yet 
come to her, and wondera what he will say and 
how she shall reply; and whea at last the 
suutters are closed aud the night wears out she 
is forced to believe him gone, and grows heart- 
sick and angry with herself for her folly, 

Poor Leigh! Very bitterly does she regret her 
misdoing; very dearly is she paying for it ; and 
it atings her price to remember his words, ‘* You 
are not the woman I should have chosen inet 
my will Llove you.” She herself had w him 
and confessed this to him. “He can bub despise 
me,” she thinks in her deep abasoment, “and I 
love him !* 

Then she coutrasts him with Francis, and the 
comparison is not favourable to the latter, He 
appears more stupi?—tmore nervous in his hear- 
tog—than before ; rmaore inconsequent. 

Her fetters gall her fearfully; and the day is 
aot far distant when they are to be riveted for a 
iifetime, She is aot & weeping women, so she 
does uot indulge in the feminine lixury of tears ; 
her pain and shame find vent only in frequeut 
fita of irritability, or bursts of causelees rage. 

Poor Conway doez not have a very comfortable 
time, and the servauts deciiire “ Miss Leigh's 
temper fs growing lke her father’s.” : 

The days sod weeks wear by, and it is now 
the tafddle of March, , 

A great change has come upon Leigh, and 
folks are not slow to notice it. Her face looks 
worn, and every vestige of colour has gone from 
it ; whilst her eyes are heavy, and her voice lan- 
guid, She does not care to ride or walk, and 
when in society is quiet and disirait ; but to sil 
inquiries she anawers, “I am perfectly well,” 
and sometimes adds, petulantly, “but tired of 
all the fuss and bother of the last six weeks,” 

Mrs. Banks remoustrates with her and tries 
to rouse her from her seeming apathy, whilat 
ber father alternately atorme at aud cvaxea her. 
Buc she is indifferent alike to anger or caresses, 
and her parents acknowledge to themselves “ they 
will be glad when the marriaze has been consum- 
mated—ihat they, meanwhile, live in daily fear 
of a rupture.” ‘ 

Effie writes to Justia of the change in Leigh. 
“ Perhaps,” she says, “yuu will uot find any 
interest in the news I send; but you have 
known Leigh Bauks a0 long that it seems maturs' 
to write you of her. She is wonderfully altered 
both in face and manner, being uow very pale 
and faded-looklog, and ao quiet that one forgets 
ahe is iu a room with one, Some say she regrets 
her coming marriage, and 't really appears thao 
she does, A few pity her, and blame Mr. Bauks ; 
but, for my part, I thiak Leigh richly deserves 
to be miserable, for she has often made 
Mr. Conway so, treatiog him worse than a slave, 








which is a poor return for his devotion,” 
Justin smiles cynically over some parte of 
Effie’s letter, bub over others he grows grave, 
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whilet the conviction seizes him that it is for 
his sake Leigh has eo changed, and a feeling of 
triumph fills the young man’s heart. 

After all he is not the only sufferer; her 
vergeanes has recoiled upon herself, and ehe 
is reaping the bitter harvest she sowed. Then 
hia better self returne, and a vast pity stirs 
him .for this proud, misguided, remorseful 
irl, 

’ He thinks of her wretched home-life, her 
mercenary ttaining; and his faca softens, a 
kindly light comes into the sometime cold 
ayes. 

“Poor girl!” he mutters, and would fain go 
to her, but pride and honour alike forbid such 
a step, 

So he wails impatiently for the next news of 
her. 

“TI suppose ib will be her marriage,” he 
thinks, bitterly, “and if i had been rich I 
might have been the happy man.” 

Meantime Cyril Banks’ creditérs are daily 
growing more impatient, and. the reverend 
gentleman looks forward eagerly to the fret of 
April, when once more he wil! be free from 

uniary anxieties ; free, too, te contract fresh 
debts, for he finds it an impossibility to live 
within his income, 

And now ft wants but a week to the eventful 
day, and Leigh’s mental agony is almost more 
than she can bear. In her heart there is a 
wild cry for Justin, which she must suppress, 
and very fully she realizes whot her future 
will be, 

She seea herself growing hard, old, and un- 
lovely, sees Conway weary of ber caprices and 
in the whole world there will be no one to love 
her. 

When her teauty is gone folke will think 
ouly of her pride and passion, and those who 
once admired will be readiest to condewn. 

What an enviable woman I am,” she thinks, 
bitterly, and feels nought 


But duli unresting pain 
That makes all memory sick, all striving vain.” 


Later in the day a small box ix brought to 
her, and after cutting the string and removing 
sundry wrappers she comes ‘upon a handsome 
white fan of Indian workmanship, and the 
-— enclosed tella her in is Justin's wedding 
gift. 

With a ery of quick pain and passion she 
pute it aside, and covering her face with he: 
hands, cries out,— 

* Ob, cruel—cruel ! Yet I deserve the scoff,” 
and moang and writhes ia her agony, but does 
now weep, 

Then a thought comes to her that makes 
her siart to her feet, with flushed cheeks and 
bright eyes-—" Ig ft too late to break ber word to 
Conway?” 

Sure'y not; and yet, how can she bear the 
curious questioninge, the unbounded ridicule 
of her seb if she should do this thing? Gifte 
have already been showered lavishly upon her, 


and ehe bas been everywhere feted as future | 


mistress of the Manor, 

is her pride great enough to carry her 
through such am ordeal? And what reason can 
she give for her sudden change of purpose? 
Vhat will her home-life be? She shrinks fear- 
fully from the thongut of that, and opee more 
pale snd passion-stirred sits Gown to think what 
ehe shall do, 

She never for a moment supposes Juetin will 
return to her ; her one thought and longing is to 
be free, to escape the wretched life she herself 

ad once elected to bear, 

The day wears on, and evening finds her still 

‘halting between two opinions,” and full of new 
pity for her unfortunate euitor, 
_, Has ehe any right to expose him to ridicule } 
Yet it must fall on, him a: om her, and were it 
not better to endure transient raillery than Jife- 
long misery 7 

Finally, in fit of desperation, she writes to 
Francis, nob pausing once, lest che should waver 
is her purpose, 


t 


i 


{ 








“Dean Mr, Conway,— 

"scarcely know how to write you. 

The remembrance of your unvarying kindness 

makes me hesitate to give you pain ; but I think, 

when you have reflected seriously on what I have 

to say, you will acknowledge I am acting for our 
rautual happiness. 

“Yon, in common with others, have noticed 
the late change in me, aud to you | confess my 

nhappy epgagement ia the cause of it, ‘Wil! 
you try to forgive when I say I cannot zo through 
with it? 

**T feel I shall make both you and toyself most 
miserable if I da as you wish, and it is better to 
epeak the truth now than when it is too late. 
know I shall expose, not only myself, but you te 
ridicule, 

“ My own share I can bear, bub it grievez me 
that you should euffer for my unworthy sake 
It is idle to say forgive me, and yet I should 
be glad to know you cherished no avger against 
me. 

Tn conclusion, Jeb me beg you not to eee ms, 
and you are at perfect liberty to make known my 
shameful share in this transaction. And I confess 
myself profoundly ashamed of my own whole 
conduct towards you.—Yours, &>., 

“ Lrich Banks 


Then in great trepidation she despatches her 
note to Conway, who ie not expected at the 
Rectory this evening, and having done this she 
ieeia lighter of heart than she has been for many 
a long day, 

This evening Conway is dining alone, and, 
when Leigh’s note is brought hina he feels a little 
thrill of pleasure, partly because his flancce so 
rarely favours him with a line. 

He breaks the seal carefully and elowly (it was 
one of Leigh’s complaints that be was always 
careful and slow). 

Then, catching sight of “ Desr Mr, Conway,” 
his heart faiis him, and he lays down the note, 
peusing to gather courage to meet au evil the 
nature of which he dare not even cuesa, 

He hardly suspects the truth, scarcely believes 


Leigh can retract when the day fixed for her | 
merriage is wo near; eo when hea resumes his | 


reading his astonishment is eo great that his jaw 
drops and his eyes dilate, 

Poor Francie | despite his grief he looke piti- 
fully absurd, his pale eyes blinking and sus- 
piciously moist; his prematurely bald head 
ehiviog in the gaelight, whilst with one hand he 
twitches’ an entirely imaginary moustache, and 
ever sud suion he muiters,— 

“She can’t mean it!—she would not be so 
faise |” 

All night the poor little fellow ponders orer 
her words, until the truth penetrates even his 
obtuse brain, and then he buries his face on his 
arms and cries like a little child. But wher 
morning comes he has resolved what to do; be 
will not remain to add to her pa’n and shame-— 
he does not think now of his own—he will go 
away until this affair bas blown over somewhat, 
and when he returns he will only beg they may 
be friends. 

“ Forgive her!’ he mutters, with a sort of 
sob, “ Heaven blest her! It is all my fault, I 
would marry her although she always said she 
hated me |" 

He gave orders that hia portmanteau should 
be at once packed, and surprised the servanta 
by speaking sharply. He eaid he was going 
away, and should take only bis valet with him ; 
he had had time to make no arrangementa con- 
cerning the house, but he would send iestructions 
to Mrs. Johnson, the housekeeper 
wonders if Cyril Banks knows what Geigh has 
done, and reflects that he should write to him, 

He is very lopg in penning this note although 
it ia so short, for he does not wieh to blame, or 
even seem to blame, Leigh; bud at Jast it is 
finished, and he reads it aloud to satiafy himself 
that he has not reproached her. 


rm 
then he 





“Dear Siz,— 
Mies Banks and I have acreed to consider 
our engegoment at an end, believing it will be for 
our mutual happiness. I am goiug away for a 





| short time, in fact, until tix affair has blown 
| over, and when J return [trast I ehall be received 
as a friend ab the Rectory, 
* Yours very siucerely, 
*Prancas Conway.” 


i 
| 
} 


| Then he writes a foolish, unselfish letter to 
| Leigh, and gives them to a servant with orders 
to deliver them when he is gone, , 

Leigh is in her room when his vote is brought 
her, and the pitiful, simple worde touch her 
heart---soften her so that the rare tears spring to 
| her eyes, as with a voice broken and tender, she 
, SAYS,— 

* Poor Francis! I have nob deserved such 

goodness at his hands, Poor Francia 1” 

Then luncheon is announced, and she goes down. 
! to meet only her mother. 

“Where is father?" she qu 
| nervously, 





itiong, rather 


| "In the library looking over accounts, Thank 
| Heaven, our difficulties will soon end now ; but f 
| shall not breathe freely until you are ui«rried.” 

* Mother,” gays the girl, softly, “tha! is whab 
j have to tell you. We must do without Mr, 
Conway's money. I am not going to marry 
| him.” 

What i” 

mad, Leigh!” 

“Wo,” almost laughing ; “I believe J am per- 
fecily sane ; but I know if I mariied Francis we 
| 


screams Mrs, Baoks, ‘Are you 


should both be miserable.” 

“ Frow can you be so selfish as to etudy nothing 
but your own happiness?’ moans Mrs, Banks, 
“ Have you no pity for your parents }’’ 

| “Yam sorry for you, mother,” the girl s 
| gently, butI cannot go againat the dictates of 
my heart; and”~-her face hardening—“ I am 


| not sorry for my father. He has brovght al! 
| this trouble upon himeelf. 

| What wil! he aey when he koows it?” 

} ‘I think he doesknowit, Francis has written 
tohim, He told me that in his letter.” 

| “Then you have spoken to Mr, Uonwey, and 
| without consulting us?” 

"TY wrote to him last evening.” 


* And what does he say?” 

* That all shall be as I wis 

“T should have thought he would have in 
sisted on the marriage, Ob! what shal? we do 
; now? ‘You hav- brought us al’ to beggary, and 
one day you willrue your folly. ~Ob, the ingrati- 
tude of children |" 

Mother,” and Leigh’s voice iz very low with 
the struggle to keep bp her ng prasion 
“repreaches are worse than useless now; and } 
you reflect a moment you will see my lot will he 
harder than yours. Yor forget 1 ehail encounter 
ridicule and condemnation. Wil] you make it 
harder for me to bear these things | 
rebuke, your anger ’’ 

** You deserve all 








the hard 





| gaid of you!” retorts Mrs. Fa 

} eyes 

| “know I do,” answers Leigh, humbly, “and 
I am heartily ashamed of my past conduc’,” 

| Without heeding her daughter's last words 


Mrs. Banks continues,—- 

Whae will your father eay don’t like bis 
takivg it so quietly. I’m sure it means ro goo 
and, after a little hesitation, she acds, “at 1 
events I will know the worst,” and hastens toth 
library. 

She listens 2 moment outside the 4 all 
fs very quiet, so she turns the hondle aud gore in 

Sitting alove, Leigh hears a terribla shriek, 
and fearing she kuows not what, run: 
| mother’s assistance. ; 
|; In an easy 2 ril Banke, Conway’ 
etter crushed in bis right hand, whilst his left 
hand and head bang over an arm cof the chair ; 
| Mrs, Banke is on her knees before him, sobbing 
{ and calling to him to speak, 

Leigh lifts her mother from the foor, 

6 Tush | mother—itis.o fit.’ 

She loosens his cravat, and rings for a eerven 
whom she despa' for a doctor, and, calli 
for water, bathes her father’s face and chafes his 
hands, 

They are icy cold, and fall helplessly fren 
hers; with a great fear in ber eyes she laye he 
band upon his heart., aud feeling no stir there 


y 


to he 
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falls away from him, her face changed aud marred 
by a great horror. 

Her mother clings about her. 

“Leigh! Leigh | what is it? 
now /” 

The girl stands erect, not heeding the weiling 
woman. Her face ie rigid and white, even to the 
proud lips, her eyes are full of ageny and remorse. 

‘Ts he dead?” moans her mother, 

“Oh, Heaven ! yes,” and catches her mother 

o her; but the latter thrusts her away. 

“You killed him! yow killed him!” 

She hears like one in a nightmare, vainly 
atriviog to respond. She sees her mother borne 
ovt of the room, knows the doctor has entered, 
aud still she cannot speak, 

“You had better go out,” says the medical 
man, kindly ; but she shakes her head, and he 
proceeds to examine Cyril Baoks 

* Heart disease, Ishouid eay. He has had a 
fearful chock, I am truly sorry for you, Mias 
Backs." 

With white lips and hoarse voice she asks,—~ 

“Must there be an—an inquest?” 

**T fear so,” 

She turns from him. Something in her look 
makes him anxious for her, 

‘* Where are you going !” he aske, 
unfib io be alone.” 

‘Tam going to my mother—if she will have 
me,” she anewers, quictly ; ‘‘and I am well— 
and—-calm.” 

Still uusatisfie?, he urges that he may send 
his wife down to ber 

She thanks him, but declives his kindly offer, 
saying she cannot meet & comparative stranger. 

‘‘T have much to think of—-let me alone\’ 
whe pleads, and he goes from the hence full of 
Aty for the unhappy girl. 


Don’t you fail 


** You are 


CHAPTER V. 


Tut inquest has been hekd, and the verdict was 
**hear§ disesse,’’ and in his darkened room lies 
all that remains of Cyril Banks. 

Like a restless epirit Leigh wanders about the 
house with whive, set face, and heavy cyes, and 
ateps that eg and falter. Sometimes the silence 
and gloom of the house so oppresses her that she 
could shriek with agony and fear, Many a time 
he: band is on the heavy curtains with an impulse 
to sweep them back and let in the sunshine and 
dhe cool air. 

Those who see her raarvel at the awful change 
in her, knowing that the Rector and his daugh- 
ter had never professed auy great affection for 
each other, 

True, he had never been a kind parent; she 
cau remember very few kind words of his ; and he 
bad been anxious to marry her to her richeat 
suitor (whether she would or no) to free himself 
from pecuniary difficulties ; yet, despite all these 
things, he was her father, and uow that he ie 


dead she forgots his fiulte and would give her 
life to bripg him back xive her life! Yea, 
even thai! for what were the words her mother 


eaid in the first hour of her widowhood } 
“* You killed him!’ 
Leigh shrinke and shivers, hiding her face, 





rying to shut out her father’s image, moan- 
or . " . , } 
“WhatamlI? Oh! whatam[? 
Surely she is a tourderees 

den knowledge of her broken 
hook that had been his death | 


Was not the eud- | 
engagement the | 


With unstrung rerves und an already diseased | 


wind she la incapable of combating with this | 


thought, and daily her melancholy increases, 
whilei she 
lars 

Phen Mr, Geoff Liancourt, a cousin of Mra, 
Banke, arrives with his mother, now a very old 
lady, and he holds long consultations with the | 


lale Rector s solicitor 

Heis very kind to the widow (he had once 
deen her lover), but he does not regard Leigh 
with a favourable eye; she is too like her 


father, his one successful rival, to win his liking; 
besides which, all the acandal which will cer- 
tainly arise, all the obloquy which wil! surround 





the dead man’s name, might have been prevented 
had Leigh only possessed a little worldly 
wisdor. 

The girl sees little of her mother, who is 
generally closeted with old Mra, Liancourt, and 
she wanders about feeling foreaken of all. 

At last comes the day oi the funeral, and 
Leigh, sitting oll alone, hears the carriage go 
slowly down the drive, and neither cries nor 
moans---she is past that now. 

Lost in her miserable thoughts she buries her 
face on her arms, and does not stir or speak 
until a maid comes in and draws aside the 
curtains, 

Then, starting up, she fings the window open, 
crying,— 

“Tight and air! light and air!” and, 
leaning out, lifta her white, wild face skyward, 
drinks great —— of the fresh, morning air ; 
then, turning to the maid aska,— 

“What day is it, Alice? I’ve lost ali count of 
hours and deys!” 

“ Wednesday, the first of April, miss.” 

Poor Leigh | 

“To was to have been my wedding-day. I 
don’s look very much like a bride!” she says, 
with a choking laugh that frightens Alice more 
than tears or sobs. 

“TY am afraid you are very ill, Mies Leigh,” 
she ways, gently. “Oan I do anything for you?” 

“No.” Then lifting piteous eyes to the girl's 
gentle face: “You are the only one who has 
spoken kindly to me since he died |” 

" Weall feel grieved for you, mize, but we dare 
not be so bold as to offer sympathy.” 

“ You think I should resent it? Once I might 
have done—-but not now.” 

Then once more she ia alone, and she begins 
to wonder what people are saying of her, 
feela curious in a @ way to know where 
Oonway is, and whathe iedoing, In her present 
pain even his love and sympathy would not be 
distastetul to her. 

In the midst of these thoughts she is summoned 
to the library, where she finds Mr. Liancourt, her 
mother, the solicitor, and a few distant relatives, 

The lawyer places a chair for her, and she aits 
down, hearing but not heeding what is said until 
Mr. Liancourt addresses her. 

“IT wish you to understand that your father 
has left nothing behind him save debte, which 
his effects will not hardly cover, so that if his 
name is to be kept free from reproach it {s 
necessary for me to satiefy his creditors. Do 
you follow me!” for Leigh's eyes have wandered 
from him, and she scarcely seems to hear him, 
but she answers yes, and Mr, Liancourt goes 
ony" °: 

“T shall do this, not for his sake, but for your 
mother, You will of course have to leave the 
Rectory, I don’t know yet how soon, but your 
mother will make my home hers, You, who are 
the primary cause of ail this trouble, can bardly 
expect me to welcome you as a permanent 
member of the household ; to use a homely say- 
ing, ‘you have made your bed, and you must lie 
on it,” Still, until you have found some 
ladylike cccupation [ am willlng to entertain 
you.” ‘ 

He pauses, but Leigh does not lift her eyes, 
neither moves nor epeaka. 

“T suppose you could fill the poet of companion 


|} or governess, Your education has fitted you for 


either” 

t Yea.” 

“Then with my recommendation you may 
speedily obtain employment. We-will speak 
farther of this to-morrow.” 

‘Very well—may I go now?” she asks, 


‘ows physically weaker aud more list- | apathetically, and glances a moment at the cold, 


condemning faces before her. 

'* Certainly ; we can dispense with you now,” 
and he opens the door for her, 
feeling sick and heartbroken and alone. 

She goee miserably to her room, and, seating 
hereelf before the open window, bende her 
burning brow upon the sill and tries to think of 
ber future, But her head throbs and aches so 
badly that thought is impossible, so she gives up 
the strugais. 

“Tt's no use, I cannot think, Oh! how my 


She paeses out | 


head aches! Not one to » kindly to mo! 
Ob! Heaven! How shall I it?” 

She does not go down again this evening, and 
in the morning, as she does not appear at the 
breakfast tabie, Mrs. Banke sends Alice to her, 
The girl finds Leigh sitting erect with bright 
eyes and burning cheeks, laughing, talking, and 
-gesticulating. Very much alarmed, Alice goes 
down agaiu, and after seeing Leigh, Mrs. Banks 
senda for Dr, May. 

The medical raan soon appears, and when hs 
sees Leigh looks very grave. : 

“She fe in high fever—it is what I feared ; 
you must get a nurse.” 

Ja there any danger?” questions Mra. Banks, 
fearfully. 

“Yes—to Miss Leigh,” returns the doctor, 
contemptuously. 

As he is going away. Alice accosts him. 

“Do you think, sir, I may stay with Miss 
Leigh until nurse comes t” 

‘“Oan you be very quiet and watchful }” 

Yes, sir, you may depend on me.” 

* You seem grieved for your young lady?” 

“Tam, air ; she was always good to me!” 

*. * a oe * 


Day after day, passes, and still Leigh lies at 
death's door ; the bells are muted, and the few 
remaining servante move to and fro quietly, 
speaking in whispere. Mr. and Mra, Liancourt 
have left for home, and Mrs, Banks occuples 
rooms in a remote part of the house. Three 
times a day she sends to inquire of Leigh's 
state, but does not venture near the sick 


room. 

Many of the giri’s old friends rally about 
her now, some sending gifts of grapes and 
flowers, others kind messages which she cannot 
understand. 

Effie Roby, who, despite her envy, is good at 
heart, begs earnestly to be allowed to stay with 
her, and this —e denied, to see her. i 
finding even this last request is refused, 
listens awhile outside Leigh's door, calling on hor 
gently. But there is no reply—only Leigh’s rich 
voice chanting wildly,— 


* L loathe the squares and atreeta, 
And the taces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love forme “ 


And again,— 
“T killed him! ch! I killed him!” 
Tnexpressibly saddened, Effie leaves the 


Rectory. 

“I wish I had been kinder to her,” she 
thinke, ‘I have spoken so harshly of her to 
others, and now perhaps I can never atone for 
it!” 

Then they cut off all Leigh’s beautiful hair, 
Alice standing by and crying quietly, as lock 
after lock is severed from the poor head, Siill 
for many days the answer to all inquiries is, 
“No better,” and people as they pass the Rec- 
tory glance askance nt it lest haply the blinds 
shall be drawn, and the shutters closed for 
beautiful Leigh. 

Then Francis Conway returas, having heard 
of her illness, and no one thinks of ridiculiug 


| him now that the girl who was to have been 


his bride is almost within death’s grasp. He 
meets Effie Roby often, and makes her the 
bearer of many tender meseages,. although she 
assures him Leigh would not understand, eveu 
if she were permitted to see her, 

Alice tells him it is pitiful to hear the sick 
girl’s ravings, her self-reproaches, her entreaties 
that Conway will forgive her ; she does not add 
that Justin’s name, coupled with endearing 
words, is often on her lips, 

Then she will chant or murmur scraps of 
poetry, wild ‘or melancholy, and will ery that 
she is alone in the world. 

* But,” adda Alice, “I had rather hear her 
raoan and ery than laugh and sing, as she some- 
times does. Why only last night, sir, she sang 
euch merry songs, and laughed so strangely, that 
my blood ran cold in my veins.” 

But at last there comes a change; the stron 
constitution triumphs, and Leigh is oanaioanl 
| out of danger, but ao fearfully weak as to require 
| unremitting attention ; and for many days she 
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is allowed to see no friends, for fear of excite- 


ment, 

She is too weak to talk, or wonder much about 
the past few weeks. She aske no questions, but 
ee back amonget her pillows, watching, with 
dreamy eyes, the figures of the nurse or Alice as 
they move te and fro; or she will follow the 
flight of a lark into the blue heavens, listening in 
the same half-consclous way to ite glad music. 
But as things around grew more real—us day by 
day she comes back to life—oild thoughts and 
memories haunt her, and the tears fill her eyes, 
she being too weak to stay them. 

“T wish I had died,” she says to Alice, now 
her constant attendant. “Ie is so hard coming 
back to life again. Why should I live? What 
is there to make me desire iife} J have no home 
—no friends,” 

**Tndeed, miss, you wrong some true hearts 
when you say that,” 

“ Forgive me, Alice, I had forgotten you ! 

“Tam not your only friend. Why, Miss Roby 
comes every day, asking to see you.” 

‘That is very kind of her—TJ used not to treat 
her well,” with flushed cheeke. 

“ And then there is Mr. Conway.” 

*Do you know where he is now, Alice }’ 

“Yes, miss,at home, He came as soon as he 
knew you were ill, He said he could not rest 
away.” 

After this Leigh is very quiet ; perhaps in her 
heart she wishes tc question Alice concerning 
Justin, bub, if so, she olds her peace. 

Presently her mother comes to her. The girl 
turns her wasted face and fine eyes pleadingly 
upon her, as though eutreating kind words and 
gentle looks ; the elder lady stoops and kisses 
her, Then Leigh draws her face down on the 
pillows beside her own, and Mrs. Banks feels tears 
upon her cheek, 

‘ “* What is it, Leigh? Aren’) you so well to- 
ay i” 

“Better, mother; but I feel so horribly for- 
lorn! Did you mean what you said that dread- 
ful day ?” 

“ Don’t speak of that day!” cries Mrs. Banks, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘You are 
cruel to remind me of my loss!” 

Leigh moves wearily on her pillows, but says 
nothing until her mother, having recovered her 
composure, asks,— 

“ Aud are you quite sure you feel stronger?” 

“Oh, yes; I shall soon be about again now.” 

“You have all you wish for? Kind nurses 
—friends who will come to you #0 soon as they 
may.” 

Yes, I have all these.” 

"You are sure Ican be of no service to you? 
Necause, if so, I shail be glad to get away ; all 
this anxiety concerning you bas made me posi- 
tively ill, and my aunt and cousin are eager for 
me to go to them.” 

A moment's pause, and then Leigh says,— 

“Go, by all means; I think it will be best.” 

“I knew you would agree with me, dear ; and 
when you are able to travel you muet come to 
me at once,” 

“Yes; will you ask Mr. Liancourt to find 
something forme to do? He promiced that he 
would.” 

_ Until the door closes behind her mother she 
is very calm, but being left alone she bursts into 
bitter tears, wailing,— 

“Ob, mother! mother! mother! have you no 
‘ove for me }” 

So Mrs, Banks one morning kisses her daughter 
and says good-bye cheerfully, and turns her back 
gladly on the house of vickness, heedless of the 
heavy heart she leaves behind, or of the ery, 

Mother ! mother!” that breake from the 
white and tremulous lips, So Leigh finds her- 
eelf alone. 

“ Abandoned!” she says, bitterly. 

But she is not abandoned, for on the very day 


that her mother leaves the Rectory Dr, May | 


allows Effie to see her, only insisting that ehe 

will be very careful not to excite his patient ; but 

when Eiffis sees the wasted face and sunken eyes 

of her former rival so great « pity fills her beart 

that she bursts into tears, 

. Oh, Leigh | Leigh! what have they done to 
ou} 


“Nursed mo well and carefully,” avswers the 
sick girl, with a smile, “Why, lffie, this is not 
like you! And, forgive me, I did not think you 
cared so much for me |.” 

“JT am not surprised at that,” returns EMfo, 
with self-reproach. “I used to be ao dreadfally 
jealous of your beauty.” 

“There is po room for jealousy now ; «’ 
beauty is gone.” 

* But it will return with returning health ; and 
even if you lost,it for ever you would still have 
your eyes. Justin used to say they were the 
finest he had ever seen.” 

Over the wasted face steals a flush of pleasure ; 
but Effi», seeing io, fears she has done wrong to 
speak of her brother; for her suspicions con- 
cerning hie regard for Leigh have never wholly 
died out, so she hastens to speak of other 
things. 

"7 am afraid I am a very poor companion ; but 
I have come to stay with you if you will have 
me, until you are quite strong.” 

“Do you really mean you are willing to give 
up all your pleasures, your companions, for the 
sake of me, who have never been a good friend to 
you?” 

1 mean I shall be very glad to send for my 
boxes, if you will let me.” 

“T cannot thank you as! ought,” brokenly. 
“Yes, stay with me, Effie, and teach me to be 
more like you,” 

“Ob, I am naturally envious, aud sometimes 
paps calls me priggish, so I should advise you 
not to take me for a model! Now, shall I read 
to you?” 

** J should like it.” 

She produces a Tennyson and reads until 
Leigh fails asleep. ; 

So day after day she tends he Ney friend, 


| my 


with patience and love born out of Ypity, and all 
thatis good in Leigh worke on her scaler nature, 
developing the noble and crushing the mean 
traits of her character, whilst her gentleness re- 
commends iteelf to Leigh, eo that each gir! 
derive: much good from the other, 

At last Leigh is able to sit up, and Effe comes 
to her with pretty flushed face and timid manner. 
Mr. Conway is In the library, and begs that he 
may see his whilom fiancée. Trembling a Ifttie the 
girl consents, and Francis !s soon ushered into his 


presence. 
(Continued on page 619.) 








MADELINE GRANT. 


—30i— 
CHAPTER XVI, 


HvGu stood on the platform, and watched the 
night express move ite great, long body slowly 
out of the station; watched till the two red 
lights, like two big fiery eyes, became smaller and 
smaller, and gradually disappeared from view ; 
then he hurried off to Waterloo to catch his own 
(the last) train, and, missing that, walked the 
whole fifteen miles, arriving home at half-past 
one in the morning, to the great relief of Mra. 
Holt, who had been ‘sitting up” for him in 
& nightcap of portentous dimensions, and who, 
ageing that he looked tired and dusty, and what 
she mentally classed as “down,” was dis- 
posed to bes very mother to him, even to set- 
ting a cold supper before him at that unearthly 
immoral hour, and ~ staying him «with a 
fiagon of ber own home-brewed ale—-a great 
favour, 

“ And so she has gone,” she safd, ab last, when 
she could absolutely contain herself no longer—~ 
“actually gone to Scotland?” 


lodger, coolly. 

** And goodness alone knows when abe will 
come back!” she added, indignantly. “ Well, 
well! I wonder what my master would have 
enid if Vd done the  like-——jusit walking 
off, and leaving him and an infant to find for 
themselves ; but I s’pose fine folks is different, 
and don’t mind,” giving her cep frills a mighty 





tose, 


Hugh said nothing. He was not going to tell 
this worthy and virtuously irate mstron that he 
did mind very much, No matter what he felt 
himself, he would have everyone else think. well 
of Maddie. 

He would hardly admit to his own heart that 
ehe was not quite perfect, that he was beginning 
to feel bitierly jealous of her father, her 
surroundings, and all her fine, fashionable 
friends, 

However, there wae no good in thinking ; what 
he had to do waa to work, to be up and doing 
and to win for himself (if possible) a name, fame, 
and fortune. 

J'he next day he set to work to make a real 
beginning. He packed up his small household 
goods, he took his last walk round the garden and 
fields with good Farmer Holt ; he consigned hiw 
10n to the care of his kind hostesa for the pre- 
sent, and promising to run down often to look 
them up, he, in his turo, was driven to the 
station by the chestnut colt, and departed to 
make a new start in life, whilst the farmer stood 
on ‘he platform, and waved his adieus with a red- 
apo ted handkerchief, and, returning slowly home 
agreed with his missus in finding the place 
“sommat” lonely-like now, and ia missing their 
late inmate, and praising him up to the skies. 

Mra, Holt was icclined to improve the moment 
by drawing invidious comparisons between him 
and his wife—‘sbe wasn't like him—be had 
more true worth in his little finger than she had 
in the whole of her body,” &2 But the worthy 
Holt, who bad not been blind to Madeline’s pretty 
face and fascinating smiles, would not listen for a 
| moment to such rank treason, and told his better 
half, very sharply, " to hold her tongue |” 

Hugh Glyn now took up his quarters in th 
Temple for the present, in a couple of gloomy 
old rooms, with narrow, long windows and 
emall panes, looking out on nothing in particuiar 
—at any rate, he had no view to distract his 
attention from his work, and of work he had 
plenty. 

His friend Jessop (very anlike many other 8o- 
salled friends), having got u good start up the 
professional ladder, reached back a hand to his 
| still struggling schoolfellow, and an openfug was 
| all that this struggling school-fellow required— 
| his brains, his industry, his good address aud 
handsome appearance did the rest. 

He was far cleverer than his friend Jessop, and 
bad twice his perseverance and talent for steady 
application. 

Theo be had a natural gift of oratory, wae 
never at a loss for a word—the right word-- 
never said too much ov too little, and never ioet 
av opportunity for making a point, or of driving 
home an argument, 

He was very successful in one or two minor 
cases—he could not afford to be careless like 
greater men who had made their reputations— 
and he began tu be spoken of asa very “rising” 
junior, to be consulted on crotchety points of 
law, to be listened to when he opened his lips to 
talk, to be asked out to heavy professional 
dinners, where judges, Q C.’s and benchers were 
to be met, and to receive—-oh, joy !--at last, nob 
8 few briefs on which the name of ‘' Hugh Giyn, 
Esq, Inner Temple,’ was written in a round, 
legal hand, 

Yes, he was getting on ab last, 

He could now afford te pay well for the main- 
tenance of Master Glyn, to make handsome 
presents to the Holts, to allow himself the luxury 
of being the member of a good club, 

And what about Madeline all this time f 

* ” ¥ oe 





“Yes, Mra, Holt, she ig gone,” acquiesced her | 


Madeline was rather agitated by so unexpect 

} edly beholding her husband on the platform the 

| evening they left for Scotiand. 

| Her heart beat very fast, and her eyes felt 

rather dim as they lost sight of his figure in the 
rowa 

“Poor Hugh! hew fond he was of her,” she 
eaid to herself, with « sharp pang of compuce- 
tion ; “fancy hie coming up all that way for jusé 
one glimpee.’ 

But latterly Madeline had 80 Over- 
whelmuied with attention that she now took many 
things a3 2 mere matter of course, and a proper 
tribute to her ox» importance, 
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aud Lady 
‘sleepiig apartinen: ; 


Rachel sceipbia the same 
and the latter, who wae an 








old, experience] traveller, wasted uo time fa 
looking out of voll win Jow dreamily, like 
Matcic, but took of her dreas, and lay jown fo 
he rth, an d was soun asleep, whilet ¢ he ot her 
roti]! sab with her eyes Exed upon the d usky 
wountry, through which they were flying, aak!r 

self many questions, and fighting out a bite! 

veen Qoubs and duty in ber own heart, 

Ac times whe almost resolve’ to tel! her 


‘ather all within the next twelve hours, and to 




















yuza—-noblemams if } 
shooting fora term of | | 


I must have a decent | 
lreat it and ul 




















gears, So he said, ‘it that’s gous idea, and | 

nat § mo object, you can’t do better than | 

have the lodge at Cardross alone 0d take Dan- | 
soaru Oustle,’” La proceeded, very volubly, as he | 

vaxcd bef h.: guests into a eplendid old 
ini very welcome tmacal wee laid | 
* Dunkearn Caatle it was, 
pin xcellent cold !uncheon, | 
grecable sence of vvell-being, | 
f L fo tk - several chambers to get rid of | 
heir tvravel-dusted garments, and then met once | 
vnore in the library anc forth to see the 
place, MM: ut acting as an animated guide and | 
12 nducting his party as if he had 
been t m the premises, and Dunkearn Castle 
a3 (he home of his own immediate ancestors | 
[i was & curious, large, grey old pile. Two} 
Ides of it ax! d over a lake, and pree'pitous | 
! » bebin d it—hilla covered | { 
coveys of grouse and | 

tive eportsme 
ilities of th 





i widely for milee bey: 

t, aud felc more than ever 
t hat “little G 

1s about when 








ve. ew £ we ¥ 
vou te ot, and was, wudoubtedly, a 
be known.” d 
B g hilly moors there | 
etions. There were 
Louse, and boats for tl 








dled-in kitchen garden weil- 








oreover, atennis-ground of recent 
ndeed,the whole place looked 
if iad but quite lately furnished up and 
AD ot 1 a hurry, which waa the truth, 

K their delight with the | 
asi and the pleasure- 
x She did u ‘take to | 

iy b she couid not exp ai 
old, very imposing, and 


‘omfortable feeling that they were 
sce~-that they were like s party of 





be fi ig 


he P oo Seer rhe De 





tourists lookin 0g Sf some nobleman’s seat, and 

were liable to have to hurry away the ins tant the 

| redi master came home. Such ridic alow ideas 

she dared not breathe to her father, but she did 

i whisper the word erpsnse, 

Ton't it cost about two fortunes toto live 
here; it fs a magnificent }”” 


hands with web ideas! Nonsense! Don't lei 
me hear avy wore of such rubbish. I should be 
ashamed 'to let anyone know you said so I Now 
run away and dress, for there’s the gong.” 

All the same, when bis heart was merry witi: 
champagse that very night ab dinner, and his 
| her fic guests and he were loudly praising up their new 
a Not & bit of it,” he anawered, promptiy. | abode, its fine old thick Pony its corridors, pas- 

‘Andif it did, co matter. But ib so happons, |-eages, paintings, old oak furnivure, and many 
| Madeline, the prudent, that I’ve got it ludi quaint treasures, he suddenly eaid, looking. across 
crously cheap—for an old song’ I wouldn't let | at his daughter with a gria,— 





| 








oe ee: on to any of these fellows, you know, but poai- “And there ia the only oue who is not 
She evans gorge Be wag ited t pag ee ios y I hare, be whole place—abooting and | impressed with this fine old «he I don't know 
tang 60 leave Ste ype Snare Ange ae | Bans: LI furniture—all for six hundred a- | whatever she wants! I feel, myself, «if I had 
would de the right ‘hie sad “3, BNO | bers Of course I pay the keepers, the gurdeniera, lived in ft all my life, and quite at home ’—bera 
Wrink, the dovii . m2 ah deat 4 and, of course, I did up the place a bit. It waein | oue of bis guests looked fixedly at another. 

Gilad waddncce Wk dees tar, ly a a: at ited : = tched atate I hear—the grounds snd garden, | ‘‘ What with the views, the size of the rooms, the 

of i:, and che hid hee * yn as nae lifted | Ye lo oke worth thouaar nda, that’s the beauty of it ; | lofty ceilinge and atl, it is not @ bit gloeray 
and fell ashe; n her pillow at last, | and the sho oting ia Al! Trafford writes to know asloliough is hae .491.0n the archway in the yard, 

ty SA : tf I cam give bim a day or two. He hae ecented } and is really old.” 
pcings counsel—we dv sot say | it out, you eee; but I'm not very hot on Trafford. “Bat what doea Mies Grant say?" clamoured 
wre, ee m-—her o- ng" had |! He rae ’t over and above civil, and he never got | one or two, anxious to keep their host to the 
we anodes fect of seeing E tug’ | bis sister, Lady Mornington, to call upon you, | point, and not tet him ramble om aud on, as war 
i a ce ongige — a8 Mes ldie, | after all, Oh, no! Now I’m down here he would be | bis wont 
ee Fer og . = linbargh | Peary g tad to have the run of ory moors and houze, “Why, a sabamed to tell you what she 
eee of coffee st the station, nd met | but I'm not good enough for him in London, and says!” looking at her through ‘hia’ wineglass. 
ver Fataer--Wio had had a bad nigh and | he [s not good enough fur me down here. Ob, |“ Eb, Maddie! She thinks thas the castle is like 
WAS eon juently vory snappish in } er— | no, Mr. Trafford, Tsee your little game, avd you | Peoy ie we have allaet in our day, She says she 
ner good intentions were dispelled like snow | dc n't come here ! ’ putting his thumbin thearm- | wouldn't be a bit surprised to hem that it had 
selere thessun, | holes of his waistcoat, and parading up and | a bad name |” 

HA? mit wait, she assured herself, till her | down Madeline's morning-room. At thiz there was sz outcry, a great deal of 
parent was in @ more indulgent mood, She} A curious old room, as they all were, with | noisy Isughter, and many voices talking together. 
dared not speak now, it would be fatal, very deep, narrow windows, stained oak fvors, Among the din n0 one noticed that a footmen 

Who same afternoon the whole party, reiu- | heavy mantelpieces, and dogs, and irons, and odd, | at the sideboard, » man who belonged to tho 
forced by Lord Robert aud au MP., drove up t- tique furnituce—furniture that matched the | place, and had jast been “taken onm;’’ turned 
the door of Mr. Graut’s “little shooting lodge.” | huree in a way nothing more modern would have | deadly pale aa he listeued'to Misa Grant's sugges- 

There was a great disparity between “ Dun | done. tion; and the wiueglasa ia his hated at the 
‘%eacn ” audits name—this was Mr. Grant's little | « But, paps," oljected Madeline, when she wae | moment fell owt of a powerless grasp, aad was 
*ske--and the exclamations of astoni hment from | at last able to get in a word edgewise, “can you | amashed in a huadred fragments, 
his daughter and his guests made his eyes twinkle understand getting thie place so cheap?” she 
very brightly, and his 2 ague wag very freely, | asked, in @ tone of amazement. “ Look out!” neers 

{ did thi tho fihet, Montagu eat poir ‘ing her hand over lake and hill and wood. 
to me, pow [said to Sima, ‘None of your | | “See, as far az you look, ft all belongs to CHAPTER SVIL 
pie-niec places for me; I’m not g ang t b it; | Dae’ sara |" 


Hox, cloudless August days succeated one 
another, aud the whole party.(including Madeline) 
made the moe of the weather and (heir curround- 
ing. 


Yes, but I have nothing to do with the jand, 
my dear; that’s anothér matter. I have the 
| shooting onl y and the castle, and the use of the 
| garden and pleasure-grounds, which, mark you, I 


keep up!” he added, pompously. Grouse and black cock were plentiful. Day 
"gs you say ‘here's @ deer forest, is there | after day the sportsmen returned with beaming 
not? ” she aske 3, faces and with heavy bags, hasiag waded, so to 
‘There is!” witha magnificent wave of his | speak, miles and milee over the sea of heather, 
band, and feeling, in the excitement of meeting covey 
‘And a shooting lodge and miles of heather} | after covey, moppes fatigue cor heat, 
“There is!” another superd gesture of ac- The ladies sometime: came oub on 
oulesdence. ponies, aud brought the luncheon, sad eaw 
' © And then this beautiful castle, with big * drive. ‘ ! 
entrance batt, billiard-room, library, rae. 3 indeed, Lady Rachel heraelf--low be it spoken 
rooms, gun-rooms, armoury, battery, an: good- | —Was by no mMeava a bad ehot. 


Mias Maxwell, the fair girl with the smal! 
waist, professed great entbusiasm for the moors, 
and escorted Mr, Munro, the M.P., aad thus 
sometimes Madeline was left at home by herself, 
which she preferred. 

She made solitary excursions about the ol 


ness knows aa all splendidly furnished, ‘baat 
f course old-fashioned? But look at the carv- 
ings and the paintings!” waving her baud ia her 
turn. 

“ 





\!, well, well,” irritably. 


ave othe cy Df wr ith uy 

* All this thrown in, as one would say, wis 
the shooting, which I heard Mr. Truro value at park, about the neighbourlag ros Ja la aud lanes ou 
nt least Afgeen hundred a-year? What can it | a thick-set shooting pony. ; . 
mean!” The people in the neighbourhood © had 


“Tb means, " impetuously, “just what I te ld | “ called,’ and were constantly coming up ta 
Dunkearn to partake of one of its well known 


you,” said her patent, quickly, wit means that 

it’s a dead bargain, and what on earth are you good dinners , 
driving at “ Maddie—eh? Are you not pleased (N.B—Mr. Grant bad brought his own 
with it all?” cook 


She joined occasional tennis parties, getting 
up picnics ; but the neighbours vhab intereste: 
Madeline were the poorer class, who lived around 
in thatched cottages, and who were blunt, out- 
anoken, and original beyond anything she had 
ever come across. 

One or two strange, mysterious speeches had 


“Td att believe in dead bargains, papa. There 
is always some reason for things being cheap 
there is sure to be some flaw. A cast! le like this 
with a doer forest, and miles of moor for fifty 
ovads @ month is ridiculous. Believe me, there 

ou rethiag wroug about it--there is eome- i 


















thing in the background. Fither it’s unhealthy, 
or its drains are bi i, or some of the rooms are | been uttered, of which she had clear ides 
unsafe, or,” pausing 8 ot the meaning, between tie cu ‘ous rokeu 
Or what?” interrupted her father augrily, | English and the intentions! darkmess a0 
an you thir ak of any other objection t* ; obacurity of the bint. § 
| “Or,” apeaking rather timidly, “‘perheps ij | All she could tell was thas the allusions 
| tins a-bad name! % pointed to something about the * Castle "—-dut 


what ' . 
Yes, that was juat the question. 


Ay this suggestion Mr, Grant exploded, not 


She uever got 


| with wrath, as his daughter fully anti cipated, 

but with lau ghter ‘ | any farther. : a 
“You superstitious, ridiculous goose” he Besides, Miss Grant's wandering over bili an 

| exclaimed ‘‘ And aid I pay all that money to | dale, she made some enterprising eearches in tue 

\ old Mrs, Penn for ber to turm you out of ber | house itself, 
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She never could. geb % out of ber head that | 
there was “ Galion queer about it,” as she 
mentally rem 


arked. 

To look at the Castle from the inside ia the 
dwilight, ag she sometimes did, fixedly, when 
all the Others were swoking, or dirtiug, or 
strolling up and down the terrace walks, the 
geeat grey pile scemed to her to take the 
shape of a faco—a huge, massive, threatening 


lace, 

She would shut her eyes and look away, but 
something iowpelled her to look back again, and | 
there it would be, just as her imagination had 
pichured-it, 

The great pillared entrance in the middle 
was the nos@, of course; the two immense side 
square towers ite terrible, diabolical-looking 
cars; the big upper windows in the gateway, 
the eyes. 

Bat it was hideous! Its expression made up 
of shadows, and corners, and buttresses, was both 
threatening and triumphant. 

Madeline, after one of these long reveries, 


as her companions supposed them to be, would | 


suddenly arouse herself, and drive away dull care 
vy suggesting a dance in the’ hall, charades, the 
piper to be summaoued, and a reel, and was her- 
eslf the very “splrit of the ball,” flying hither 
aod thither, setting everyone going, and dancing 
down all her lady guests at the reel and tulloch or 
the Highland achottische,.as if she had been 
bibten by a “ tarantula.” 

“ It’s many a day since we have had so much 
gaisty. here,” said a stout Highland matron to 
Madeline one evening after a more than usually 
anceessful dance in the Hall, where her daugh- 
ters—great, big, athletic-looking girls — and 
Madeline herself had kept the floor for fully 
helf-an-hour. 

“ Flave you never been here to dance before, or 
anything ?” gasped Madeline, who waa still a 
lirtle out of breath, 

“Never!” emphatically, ‘ You see the house 
being shut up for so many years, and the owner 
being abroad, aud—and—” pausing, and looking 
rather red and conscious. 

“ Well, go on, Mra, Mactaggart, please ; what 
else?” 

* Well, ite being empty, you know, and then 
for so long that one almost began to forget that 
there was such a place, except when one looked 
over the way sometimes, and saw it standing 
hereon the side of the hill, like an enchanted 
castle,” laughing at her own (what she thought) 
poetical idea ; “and when we heard it was deci- 
ded to make the best of things, aud let it for the 
shooting, [said to Mr. Mactaggart, ‘ Goodness 
ime, Audrew, why, they will never get anyoue to 
take it if they knew~—not if they got it for 
nothing ——’ ” 

“What do you mean? What is it? Do tell 

fre. Mectaggart,” said Madeline, eagerly, 
bs they knew. what?” coming close to the 
4 ay. 

“Ob, bless me, what did I say?” ejaculated 
the good mutrou, whose triomph at her daugh- 
ters’ recent successes had driven all prudent 
reaclutions out of her head. “Ay, I leb my 
tongue run on too fast, [i thinking, You must 
aot mind me always, you know,” apologetioally. 

“ But whatis there to know! Do, please, tell 
ime {” reiterated Madeline, standing with her 
sack to the company, face to face with Mrs. 


Mactaggart, and speaking in a tone of increased | 


urgency. 
“ Welall-agreed we would never mention it,” 
caid that lady, making a show of firmness, “ It 
would not be fair; and-you English psople have 
no prejudices aud no given superstitions like us 
Scotch,” with a would-be complimentary smile. 
‘You have seen nor heard nothicg siace you 
came now, have you!” she added, with a touch 
of anxiety, favoured with a hint of curiosity in 
her tone, poking her head close up to Madelaine, 
“No, I've geen nothing ; and now, Mrs, Mac- 
taggart, you have bold me either too much or too 
little. You muat tell me some more, I have 
always had a strange iceling about the place; I 


our carrioge announced, I dare nob keep the | 
horsea, Andrew is so particular; and, don’t, my 
dear,” speaking anxiously, “breathe a word of 
what I've beew telling you. Remember that.” 

“Bub you have told me nothing-—-nothing, 
Mrs, Maet »” exclaimed her hoatess, in a 


a detaining hand. “TI shall come over and see 
you, not to-morrow, but on Friday, and I'll ex- 
pect you to post me up in the full, true, and par- 
ticular history of Dunkearn Castle. aly for 
that I would scarcely let you go now.” 

“Laws, my dear, we are going away to-morrow. 
Did Tnot tell youl We are off to the Iale of 
Harris for a month—we are, indeed, Sorry we 
won't 8e¢ you again till next year,” 

So saying the worthy lady hastily squeezed 
her hostesa’a and gathering her clutch of 
daughters, scuttled down the staircase on Mr, 
Grant's arco, making her exit so skilfully, and, 
having fired Madeline's curiosity so successfully, | 
that it added quite ten per cent, to her own even: | 
ing’s pleasure, | 

As for Madeline, she felt as if she had been | 
robbed of a right, of something that had been 
within her grasp, and that her fingers were just 
closing on, and then it was unexpectedly enatched 
away, 

She went by-aud-by to her own room whentall 
the house party broke up, and as Josephine 
brushed out her long hair she ssked her, quite | 
suddenly speaking to Josephine’s reflection, that 
looked over her own in the giags,-— 

* Josephine, tell me honestly—how do you like 
Scotland?” 

“Very much, indeed,” responded Josephine 
heartily, for Josephine had found a kiadred soul 
in Mr. Munro's l’rench valet, 

“ And Dunkearn ¢” 

" Yes, it is beautiful—un chateau magnifique.” 

* So it is. You don’t find it dull, eh?” 

Dull, mon Diew non! not now, Perhaps in 
winter time it might be a little triste,” 

“T should nob wonder. I suppose ”’—hesita- 
ting—" you never heard anything of the people 
who used to live here before, did you !” 





frenzy cf curiosity, endeavouring to hold her by j, 


CHAPTER XViil. 

MaDELINE’s superstitious fancies were partly 
driven out of her head now by something else— 
in short, by the “ very marked (and diaogreeable) 
attentions of Lord Robertb Montagu — Lord 
Robert, whose luggage hal been the cauee of 80 
much fass and so mang heart-burnings ab King’s 
Gross Station. 

It was as heavy and ae large aud eumber 
some as that of any “Grande Dame,” for Sir 
Robert was a dandy, and could not live with- 
out at least thirty paice of boots radged round 
his dressing-room, and the reat of his wardrobe 
supplied to correspon, 

e was the third son of a duke, aod one of 
Mr, Grant’s most recent friends ‘Tuelr friend- 
ship bad been chiefly cemented at Ascot and 
Goodwood, when the little millionsive had lost 
several “ ponies” very complaceatly to the im- 
pecunious nobleman, for Lord Robert: was poor— 
worse than poor—he was pp to the gava in debt. 

"How Bob carried on” was the wonder snd 
admiration of half his acquaintamee, He never 
lacked anything, he dressad well, drove geod 
horses, had capital rooms, belonged to first-class 
clubs, went aboud when and where he liked, ond 
managed it all on nothing—abiolutely a!) on 
nothing. 

Clever Lord Robert!) Many of his intimates 
chaffed him half aeriously, and begged that he 
would give them the tip. He lived on credit, 
and existed on the patience of his tradeapecple 
for years, when the poor Glyns cuuld nod raise 
even five pounds on a similar article in their 
straits, but now he waa about “ played out,” as 
he aaid to himeelf, frankly, 

He had had a little luck at raciag—just sufii- 
cient to pay such things as must be paid—ser- 
vants’ wages, cabs sad railway fares, povtage, 
club subseriptiona, év., but for food und drink, 
clothes, and lodging he had not laid out » 
shilliag for a couple of years, aad this could nob 
go on, he knew. It did not need daity un- 
pleasant-looking blue letters to remind him of 
this, His affaira wore deaperate, and Le must 





"Non, non, it bas not been lived in, occupié 
what you say, for many years, And all the 
people about here they talk so funny, and another 
tongue—what you call Gaelic. They ‘now, but 
they cannot apeak, It hae not been J.ved in for 
twelve years—fifteen years—that is all. But 
what does it matter? It is quite dry, it fe not 
damp—il est tr2s bien,” 

“No, it was nop damp,” muttered Madeline to 


looked out on the pleasure ground after she had 
dismissed Josephine, who knew nothing, who had 
heard nothing. 

So their stranze history, whatever ii was, had 
not yet filtered to the ears of the household, 
Then they were all English—all their own Lon- 
don servants except one ; and these Scotch people 
were, of course, clannish. Something there was 
to know, but what! Theidea tormented her, 
Mra. Mactaggart’s allusions worried her as per- 
sistently as the banging door or a blue-bottle fly, 
What did she mean by saying in that sepulchral 
voice, “ They never would get anyone to take it 
if they knew—not if they got it for nothing!” 

She stood gazing out upon the pleasure ground 
with dreamy, thougutful eyes. The ground was 
white and mottled with strange, fantastic 
shadows, The great trees seemed to move and 
sway slowly in the night wind like sv many 
enormous hearss plumes; the stone balls on the 
top of the steps leading down the terraces gleamed 
like so many skulls in the pale moonlight ; the 
statue of Mercury holding the sundial jusb below 
took to her disordered vision the shape of a 
skeleton raising a threatening arm against this 
mysterious highland castle. 
two this object looked appallingly distinct, and 
then a great wave of clouds came suddenly ro'l- 
ing up across the moon. Everythiag was, 43 
were, instantly blotted out in darkness, as if a 
thick black curtain from heaven had been dropped 
upon the scene, 

Madeline shuddered involuntarily, az she io 
turn drew the wiudow hangings together, and 





have always felt that there was some story, and 
i'm gure thab Iam right.” 

“Story, indeed!” shaking her much be- 
feathered head, ‘I should ao Ob, there’s 


made a dash and plunged isto bed. 


herself, as she pulled aside the curteins and | 


For s moment or | 


it | a London club ha ditue, 
' 


marry. But who would have him! 

; The well-informed Belgravian mamma would 
} not have allowed him to touch one of their 
| daughters with a barge pole, He was a black 
sheep, a bad lob, a beggar. He had ao chances 
whatever among his own set. Hig relations were 
aick of him. His brother, the pieseut duke, 
acarcely recognised hin, and never asked him ie- 
side hig doors, Lord l.vert “had let hia in” 
once or twice, and there were one or to ua 
pleasaut little turf scandals, 

Then the rich fathers and brothers in a lower 
grade wers uot-anxious to be allied to Lord 
Robert’s blue blood sud bad reputation. Ley 
fought shy of him, too. His name was pretty 
well known, and be waa begisning to think that 
a rich, elderly widow, with fat money-bags, aud 
probably not an “H,” to her name (whom, of 
course, ae would keep weil in the vackground), 
would be, as he said to himself, “about bis 
form,” but at this crisis a deliverer unexpectedly 
appeared on the scene in the shape of the rich, 
rank worshipping Mr. Grant—Grant, who had 
heaps of coin, and one only, lovely daughter. The 
meeting wai providential. Lord Robert was 
saved, 

Already, ere he had evon asen her, Mise Made- 
line was set aside, in his owa mind, as his own 
particular and exclusive pvoperty, He came, he 
aaw, and he was conquersd. She would do—it 
was the very thing—aud as to that booby 
Levanier, if he presumei to put his oar in he 
would find himself in the wrong bpat 

Lord Robert set to work very prudently and 
cautiously ; ho was polite, attentive, aud amuring, 
had draped Linwelf in bis very best seb of man- 
ners for the occasion. 

He was a good shot, goud tennis player, had a 
fund of little amuaing anecdotes (rather stale ta 
but caviare to Mr, Grant 
aud most of the company), he had a good yoiee, 
| and played ths banjo, He never allowed sny- 

thing tv ruffle his temper; he was aristocratio- 
| looking, and by no means plain-—iall, very fair, 





with a clean shaven face, aud largs blonds mous- 
i tache, and grey eyes, eeb rather. too. cloaoly to 
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gether to give a thoroughly pleasant expression 
to hie countenance—age thirty-five, looks above 
average, debts enormous, affections centred solely 
on himeelf, 

Such wae the gentleman who had resolved to 
marry Madeline Grant. His intentions were quite 
palvable to her delighted parent, with whom 
Lord Robert was a special favourite; for 
that astute, wily person knew hie little pet 
weaknesses, and turned them to his own 
account. 

At thie period Mr, Grant revelled in the 
names of half the peerage. “Js not So-and- 
Se your cousin? ie nob the Marchioness of this 
your aunt?” etc., to all of which Lord Robert 
asvented, addicg many little piquante, funny 
anecdotes, which gave Mr. Grant a most delicious 
feeling of familiarity with the great, and adding, 
“IT muet introduce you to So-and-So, or the 
Marquis would like to know you. You are just 
the style of man he cares for. I must see to all 
this next season, eh?” etc. 

{s will be easily believed that poor Levanter 
was nowhere. He could not make Mr. Grant’s 
daughter sister to a duke, aunt to a marquis, He 
was now “out of it” altogether, and was pain- 
fully aware of the fact. 

Lady Rachel, too, waa low in her mind, and 
threw out many hinte about her brother's good 
averling qualities to the unconscious Madeline, 
and made savage little speeches: about Lord 
Robert Moniagu into the eame [adifferent ear, 

Lord Robert had seked for and obtained 
Mr, Graut’s hearty consent to Madeline bece wing 
Tady Robert Moutagu, and the only thing that 
now remained to be done was to induce the 
young lady to ratify the treaty 

Lord Robert, whe had a good opinion of his 
own fascloations, thought that there would be no 
difficulty about this, and he meant to lay siege 
to her now in earnest, 

They had been about a fortnight at Dun. 





IT WAS THUS LORD ROBERT FOUND MADELINS, 


father’s wishes or her suitor’s intentions, Such 
a notion would have filled her ast subsequently 
did, with horror. She liked dancing and playing 
at tennis and amusing herself like other young 
women of twenty-—less than twenty—but a 
suspicion of anything more, or anyone falling in 
love with her in her new and attractive character 
never entered her brain, 

Pretty speeches and compliments she laughed 
at and turned aside, and it was generally mooted 
that the beautiful American was ss cold as the 
typical iceberg—had a genius for administering 
her most crushing snubs if one ventured on any- 
thing bordering love-making ; and it had been 
hinted that there was either some pauper lover 
in the background, or else she was looking fora 
duke, She thought Lord Levanter rather stupid 
than otherwise, and made allowance for his 
sister’s partiality. She thoughd Lord Robert 
pleasant and gentlemanly enough, a capital 
person to make thinge ‘‘ go off” well, and was 


| glad he formed one of the party ; but of her 


father’s views and Lord Robert's aitas ehe had no 
more idea than her pet pug ‘‘ Cupid,” and it all 
came upon her without any preparation, like a 
bolt from the blus. 

Tt happened in this fashion, and on a sleepy 
Sunday afternoon—Sundey having at Dunkearn 
many gaping, long, empty hours, passed after 
the morning service in smoking, sleeping, nove) 
reading, and sauntering about the kitchen- 
garden, eating fruit, or sitting under the big 
lime trees In the pleasure-zround, surveying the 
tniaty, warm haze of a hot August, through far 
away abstracted eyes. 

It was thus that Lord Robert found Madeline, 
when her com it father had given him a 
eemi-paternal hint that ‘‘ that this was the hour, 
and he was the man!” 

“She’s a cool, reserved sort of girl in some 
ways,” quoth her parent, “She has never had a 
fancy that I know of (no, certainiy as yet he had 


kearn whilsa this affair was thus quietly , not known of it), and she likes you, I’m sure, and 


Mind 


on’t go againsb me,” 


w 
ine bad not the very faintest idea of bee | Thus encouraged, and havicg swallowed an 








extra glass of sherry, the 
with but little fear of m 
ance, 

True, Miss Grant was cool, was no flirt, 
was a self-contained, though beautiful young 


person. 

These were the very women that had tileir own 
worldly advancement moet warmly at heart, 
and that thrust love's foolish impulses to one 
side to make way for the majestic progress of 
ambition. 

Madeline sat under the lime-trees in a low 
wicker chair, alome, having been recently de 
serted by Lady Rachel, who had gone in to 
have a comfortable snooze previous to her 
afternoon tea, It was a heavy, drowsy after- 
noon, with busy bees buzaing lazily to and 
above a huge bed of mignonette, which sent 
its fragrance far aod near. 

Madeline’s book lay face downwards in her 
lap, her hands were crossed negligently above 
it; her thoughts were not {np kearn, but 
with a hard-working barrister in London, who 
hed written to her that very morning rather 
a rough, outspoken, unpleasant kind of letter. 
Poor Hugh! Why could he not wait? Why 
could he not have patience ? 


(To be continued.) 


y wooer set forth» 
& a cordial accept- 








Goop breeding is the result of much good 
senge, some good uature, and a litile self-denial, 
for the sake of others, and with a view to obtain 
the eame indulgence from them. 

Iv is part of prudence to face every claimant, 
and pay every just demand on your time, your 
talents, or your heart, always : for, first or 
last, you must pay your entire dots 

Tue great momente of life are but moments 
like the othere, Your doom is spoken in'a word 
or two, A single look from the eyes, a mere 

re of the hand, may decide it ; or of the 
ps, though they cannot speak, 
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AND IS MISS DOROTHY ENGAGED TO MR, DOLBY?” QUESTIONED JOCELYN, « 


POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 


_— Oi 


CHAPTER IX. 


JOCELYN AVENEL sat in auxious thought the 
morning after his encounter with Miss Lester; a 
— expression than usual on his handsome 

2. 


He had a weighty question to settle, and pride 
ateuggied hard with another sentiment which 
could hardly be called pity, and yet certainly 
was vot love, 

Jocelyn’s first idea had been to leave Peyton 
Royal—the village that is—at once, Stung to 
the quick by Miss Lester’s taunte, he had no 
mind to risk a repetition of them. After all, 
there was other scenery to be found as beautiful 
a8 that round here. Why should he stay in a 
place where he had been insulted? He even 
looked out trains leisurely in Bradshaw before he 
went to bed, with the idea of setting out directly 
after an early breakfast. 

Now, Jocelyn Avenel was in the best of health. 
Se — bs quarrel = his father, 
¥ r ung very lightly on feelings, 
he had not a care in Fegan Be and Pt 
followed that he usually elopt remarkably well, 
and was troubled by neither dreams nor wake- 
fulness. 

To-night he ought to have had even better 
repose than usual, for he had been out in the 
open air for most cf the hours of the day ; but 
somehow sleep would not come at his bidding. 
The sweet face of Dorothy Peyton, with its sad, 
wistful expression, rose up continually before 
Dil, 

Try as he would he could not forget the look 
in her eyes aa she told him she lo the jake, 
rey that its silvery waters would hideall troubles 
or ever, 


An awful fear or presentiment seized on 
‘ocelyn that the young helress was rately 
unhappy, and that if she were left mu longer | 








at her aunt's mercy she might seek a Jast home 
in that same lake. © 

He had taken a great dislike to Miss Lester; 
apart from her treatment of himself, he thought 
her manner to her niece cruel and heartless, 

"Tf only it were Dick who was staying at the 
Vicarage I'd tell him the whole story, and stir 
him up to try and make things brighter for bis 
cousin ; but Carl !—well, I never heard anything 
good of bim, and he’s the last person in the world, 
by all accounts, to play the part of mentor to 
young and beautiful girl.” 

At last, but not till the new day was some 
hours old, Jocelyn fell asleep ; but the sleep was 
very different to his ueual refreshing repose, He 
thought he saw Dorothy Peyton, not as she bad 
looked to-day, but older—thinner and with a 
pale, haggard look ou her face he knew wae 
brought there by grief. He thought that he 
followed her down a long, broad road which led 
at last to the river, That she stood by the 
water's edge just as sbe had stood by the lake 
to-dey, and a atrange paralysis seemed to fall on 
him 


He tried to.epeak, but his voice would not 
obey him ; he tried to reach out his hand and 
touch the slender form; but his band was 
ractionless aa a statue's. Only a jong, dull 
splash seemed suddenly to break the epell upon 
him. 

Too late he rushed forward, but the dark, 
cold waters had closed over their victim, and 
Dorothy Peyton would suffer from her aunt’s 
unkindness never more, 

With a start he awoke and sat bolt upright. 
So vivid had been the dream that the sense of 
horror was still full upon him ; and, passing hie 
hand acroes his brow, he found it was web with 
perspiration. 

" This will never do,” thought Jocelyn. “ What 
on earth do I go and dream about that girl for 1 
And why in the world should I picture her 
committing suicide i} She is very pretty, and she 
made an timpression on me, I admit; but 1 suffered 





quite enough from her aunt’s gross incivility 
without ber spoiling my night's rest,” 

He went to sleep again, but with not much 
better reeults, This time be saw Dorothy alone 
in a small, ill-furniehed room : a board screened 
the wipdow, and the door was closely fastened, 
Bread and water stood on the table in front of 
the girl, and close to the door was Janet Lester 
with « cold, psasionless face. 

“You shall not conquer me!” she was eaying, 
in quiet, bitter tones, “Marry Mr. Dolby, or 
I swear that you shall regret it, I will———” 

But Jocelyn Avenel never heard the threat, 
The scene faded ns he awoke. He could remem- 
ber Dorothy’s face, with its pitiful, pleading 
expression ; he could remember every detail] of 
the room where she was plainly a prisover ; the 
very name of her destined suitor, but the doom 
which threatened her if she refused him was nob 
spoken, 

No more dreams troubled Jocelyn, but when. 
he awoke again, much later than hie usual hour 
of rising, he felt jaded and unrefreshed. He 
could barely touch the fresh trout which had beev 
broiled for his breakfaet, and as soon as the table 
had been cleared, and he felt aaie from further 
attentious from his landiady, he sat down by the 
old-fashioned round table, and tried to think. 

Should ve go, or should he stay? That was 
the practica: oint he had to solve. Was he to 
put down the two terrible visions he had bad of 
Dorothy as the outcome of the impression yester- 
dey’s event had made upon him, or were they a 
warning tent to tell him that some great danger 
threatened the youug heiress of -Peyton Royal ? 
If he went away the chances were that he and 
Dorothy would never meet again; but if he 
lingered what hope had he of seeing her! After 
yesterday her aunt would surely keep sate watel 
and ward over her charge. 

‘1 wish to goodness Dick was here,” thought 
the unfortunate artist, when after an hour's 
reflection he was no pvearer a decision. “He 
would be the best person to look after his 
cousin ; but I can’t send for him on the strength 
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of a dream. If I were to go over to King’s 
Aston, and pay « visit to the Hut (Dick has asked 
ue often enough), I could hardly sit Gown in cold | 
lood and tell them all my suspicions, I have | 
bing to go on but a dream, and only old 
women and love-sick girle believe in dreams.” 
kt was a strange chance which decided him 
after all. Jocelyn had a very clear head. He 
knew perfectiy that he could not describe either | 
of hia drearas without awakiog 4 hundred goasip- 
ing tonrues: but one thing he could do, He 
«collected the name of Dorothy's suitor. It was 
pusaible without exciting any comment to ascer- 
n if suol really existed, If Mr, 
ulby were « real flesh and blood personage, 
why then Jocelyn was stropgly inclined to 
believe iu his dreara, since ax he had never heard 








res 
& perso 





he name before, he eimply could not have 
imagined it 
Mra. Bates entering with the midday post 
voused hioi from his reverie. | 
“You don’s seem well to-day, sir,” said the | 
g20d womac Villy. 


‘I’ve a bit of a headache, and I feellazy. . I've 

, good mind to put myse'f full length on your big 
hintu-covered aofa and try to go to eleep.” 

‘Then why don’t you, sir?” she returned, 

theerfully. “ You'd be al) the better for it, The 

last’ geutieman I had in this room, Mr. Dolby, 
ied to say thad sofa was a3 good as a bed.” 

Was his brain wandezing or 








Avcnal started 
had she really eaid “ Dolby. 

‘Tt used to know a Mr, Dolby,” be said mean- 
daciously, Now, I wonder if ib was your | 
Lodger.’ 

‘He wasn't 3 
slept at the hall 
with Miss Loate 


to say roy lodger, sir, seeing he 
where he’s @ prime favourite 
; but he engaged this room just 
vo sit in and write his He said he 
couldn't bear >6 disturbed, and there was 
always something going on up at the house.” 

"Was he here long? 

“ He was h a fortnight first, sir. Then he 
carne down a little while ago for two nights just 
for the fé ich was given to celebrate Miss 
Dorothy's coming home.” 

**T don’t think it could be my friead, 

“Mr, Dolby's tall aud dark, sir, with a pair of 

eyes which are enough to scare a body, and 4 
etealthy tread just like a cai’s, He paid us very 
woll, and my husband liked him fairly, but I never 
could abide him, sir, I used to feel as though 
is nasiy biack eyes was following me wherever 
L went, and I gaid to Bates ifeve: he came to be 
mur Jandlord I should have no heart for any- 
thing,’”’ 


"Your landluri ! 
of it 
* You see the White Horse is part of the 
satate, sir. There's a good agent now whe 
manages everything, Mr. Carter the lawyer 
at Matchi but if stamds to reason if Miss 
ed, her husband would be master 
and have a finger in the pie 
celyn felt a strange seuse of depression, He 
lized now how thankful he would have 
Mr. Dolby 


lat tere 













But was there any chance 





proved a purely visionary 





iy engaged to Mr. Dolby ?” 





ua is 23 I 
“It's not giver out yet, sir, but it’s pretty 
plain what / ishes are, which indeed’s not 


surprising, seeing she’a lots of money, and is a 





weet e lady too. Mr. Gibson, butler, 
told roy hus the other day, uoue of the old 
servants would stand Mr. Dolby as a master, 
@ud that if Miss Peyton married him they’d just 
have to leave: but then he dida’t teem to think 
she would. ile esid it was Miss Lester who 


wanted the match. She’s just wrapped up in 
the young inan, but Miss Dorothy never seemed 
to care about 











“TI suy Laster ts very much attached 
to lier niece 

"Wo, sir. That’s the surprising part of it. 1} 
lived as ry-maid at the hail loug ¢ hen | 
Six Dougias was alive, and, if you'll be me, | 
Mr, Avenel, neither he nor her aunt ever cared 


about the poor little dear. The nurse and me | 
might have seglected her or ill-treated her | 
shameful, and ‘they'd never have found ft out.” 

“But I am sure you didnt, 
snailing. 





| ‘True they 





j ia his 


aaid Jocelyn, | 


'€No, sic; we was too fond of the little dear, 
She’s got just the same pretty face and sweat 
ways with her now, and [ shall always say ibis ao 
shame if she’s forced to marry that black-looking 


| Mr, Dolby.” 


'€ Tg he rich?’ asked Jocolya, “I mean has he 
private means, or is he in any profession ?” 

Mra, Bates shook her huad 

*T’ve no idea what he calls himself, sir. He 
must be in business of some sort, for I’ve known 
him write a dozen letters a day, that time whea 
he was bere, As to means, he can’t have much, 
seeing his ja was just a country doctor witha large 
family. But there, sir, I must be making your 
head worse with all my talking.” 

Bub left alone Jocelyn did not see: repose on 
the big cosy looking sofa. Hes was more troubled 
then be would have owoed. Mrs. Bates’ sto 
fitted in so perfectly with his dream. He could 
think of but one course, to stay out the week or 


even longer at the White Horse, and do his | 
utmost to see Dorothy Peyton before he lett. | 
ad only met twice, bus after their 


last conversation they were hardly strangers, He 


wanted to assure her that in any trouble or | 
she would find him always | 


sudden emergence 
ready te serve her. He wanted, too, her per- 
mirsion to go te King’s Aston and tell Sir Charles 
his niege was not lappy under Miss Lester's 
guardisiiship, 

But how to meet Dorothy, that was the diffi- 
culty. Luckily Jocalyn had been introduced by 
a mutual friend to Mr. Carter, who he now 
jearned from Mrs, Bates was agent for the 
Matching property. Going over to call on the 
lawyer, he told him fraukly of his desire to 
raske some sketches in the grounds, of Miss 
Peyton’s kind permission, and her aunt’s rebuff, 

“T am sorry you should have been subjected 
to such rudeness,” said Mr. Carter warmly. Hae 
knew the social status of the artist’s orton: Non 
and felt Miss Lester had been terribly in fault ; 
“but Mise Lester is a most peculiar womans. [ 
May say a very objectionable one,” 

“She seems unpopular with the cottagers.” 

‘She is unpopular with everyone; but, Mr. 
Avenel, she has no rigit to forbid you the 
Peyton grounds, Sir DougMs’ will gave her no 
authority whatever over the estate. All such 
was vested in the trustees, who appointed me 
agent fifteen years ago. If I give you a card 
properly raade out authorizing you to fish in the 
lake, or to sketch the dell! in its vicinity, she can- 
not remove you. You know, of course, that 
there is & public right of way through the linden 
avenue, aud so by a footpath to the village 
street. So long as you do not venture into the 
private gardens you will be perfectly safe, while 
this card will give you the right of visiting the 
lake.’ 

“YT am rather afraid of Miss Lester,” said 


| Avenel, pocketing the card nevertheless; “she 


certainly is not like her niece,” 

"No, Dorothy Peyton is the most charming 
girl I ever met, though I grant her arrival in this 
world was a great shock to me. Oharles Peyton 
aud I were lads tegather, and I have found it 
dificult not regard Miss Dorothy as Lis 
despolier.”’ 

She is very pretty.’ 

“Very—though she is quite unlike her very 
handsome parents,” 

“I suppose she will marry young,”’ eaid Avenel 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, as Misa Lester simply deteats the other 
Peytons I expected her to marry off Dorothy at 
seventeen, just so as to cul off her cousius from 
all chance of succeeding her; but it seems I was 
mistaken.” 

“JT suppose no one’s consent but Miss Lester's 
would be needed for her marriage.” 

“No; Sir Douglas had the fullest confidence 
sister-in-law, and left her complete 
authority over his child,” 

Jocelyn was walking back towards Peyton 
Royal whea he was overtaken by a low basket 
carriage drawn by a pair of beautiful ponies, A 








boy-groom sat behind, but Dorothy Peyton held | 


the reins. Ina moment she had pulled up the 
spirited little steads, and calling the boy to go to 
their heads she aiighted and went t.. meat 
Jocelyn Avenel 






S 


““T cannot tell you how sorry I ami about las 
night,” she said, a flush ¢@ her cheek, Mt 
aever felt -so troubled an ed before. [| 
only hope you did not think —~” 

“[eould think you nothing but what is good 
and charming,” he said gravely:; “but Miss Peyton, 
may { talk to you‘as a friend? True we have 
kuowa each other only two days, but I do nob 
feel that we are atrangers.”’ 

You ave very kind, but——” . 

“T only want to tell you thiz, I can’t help 
seeing that you are unhappy. Miss Lester's rule 
ia too harsh and stern for your delftate, sensitive 
nature, I want. you to promise me two things, 
just ae you might have promised them to a 
brother of your own.” 

He used the word “brother” to set her at 





y | hor ease and prove to her i wascno lover's vows 


| ke wanted to pour ott, but she caught him up 
; with a righ. ‘ 

“Ab, Mr, Avenel, if only I had had a brother I 
should be far happier.” 

“Listen ; if things (be paused to choose his 
' words) get, worse, if you.fee! that you can not be 
happy with Miss Lester, I want yom to remember 
two things; first, that I would come from the 
uttermost part of England to serve you; next, 
that in your uycle, Sir Charles Peyton, you have 
a friend who could and would fight your battle: 
bravely.” .; 

She looked at him with dumb, beseeching eyes 

"Only tell me,” she pleaded. “Aunt Janet 
says that they--the Charles Peytons—-wish me 
dead that their son might reign at Peyton Royal, 
She says that my very life would not be safe if I 
want aniong them.” 

“Sha did?” cried Jocelyn, increduloualy ; 
“why Sir Charles is a brave, loyal-hearted 
soldier, and bis wife—my mother knew her well 
~—I have heard described as the sweetest 
motherly woman. Miss Peyton, I caunot hope to 
see you again, so l must take advantage of this 
chance meeting. I cannot wait to choose my 
words; if they seem to you too strong forgive 
me, I know, I feel some great danger threatens 
you, and I want, before I leave this neighbour. 
hood, to feel you areable to fight against it. A 
line cent to this address (and he slipped bis card 
into ber hand) will always Gnd me, but your 
uncle would be a far more efficient champion 
Miss Peyton, promise me if things go wrong to 
send for Sir Charles.” 

She ehook her head. 

“You are very, very kind, Mr, Avenel, but I 
have never sezn my uncle that Ican remember 
and he wouldn't understand, Aunt Janet does 
not care for me, but she does her best, aud you 
know itis not for ever. As soon as Iam twenty- 
five I ahall be free from her control, it seems 4 
long time, but-—” 

Sbe sever firished her sentence, a smart dog- 
cart, driven rapidly along the road from Matching 
Statien to Peyton Royal, came to an abrupt stop, 
the driver flung the reins to his groom and 
alighted, another moment and he stood by the 
aide of the tremblivg girl 

Avenel did not need Mrs. Bates’ descriptics, 
the sudden blanching of Dorothy’s face was proof 
enough of the mau’s identity, and that she 
feared him. 

He put one band on her arm. 

“Dorothy, whet isthe meaning of this? Why 
do I find my plighted wife here in the public road 
| conversing alone witha stranger ¢ ”’ 
| The pony-carriage was at some distance in the 
| shade, perhaps he did not see it, aud realiy be- 
lievad that Dorothy had stolen ont alone to meet 
his rival. ; 

“Tam not your plighted wife,’ cried the girl, 
bitterly. “I bate and despise you. Go away 
Mr. Dolby ; you cau tell my auot where you have 
left me,” 

* I shall not leave you,” he answered, ‘I demand 
an explanation. Ido not choose my betrothed 
to meet vagrant artists in the streets,” 

Evidently Mise Leater had written to him, sed 
he had come in answer to the sumraons 
eyes gleamed with anger, his manner could nol 
have been more unloverlike, 

Avenel interposed, 











“{ deny your right to Interfure,” he said 
coldly; “ but for Miss Peyton’s sake I will explain, 
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to you that I'am nof @ vagrant artist ; my graud- 
father ia an English nobleman, and I am a mem- 
ber of the Travellera’ Club. My meetiug with 
Miss Peyton was not planned, but purely acci- 


dental ; so far from t to win the hand of | 
an heiress I have bean bag, ng her to allow me 
ir 


o summon her uncle, herles Peyton, to 
protest hor from unweledme suitors.” 

‘ Dolby answered with an oath, he did not be- 
tieve @ word of it, Dorothy shou!d come home 
at once, he would drive her hiraselt. 

A weared look of horror came itito the girl's 
sweet eyes, but shejdid not cry ; she turned to 
‘he man she fedred and hated with a quiet, sad 
digaity. 

fam going home now, but nob with you. 
You can tellmy aunt whatever you please, only 
remember to add this one thing, that nothing 
in the wide world will induce me to be your 
wits.” 

“ We ehall see about thet,” aaid Dolby with a 
sneer. “I fancy I. can make you change your 
mind, my young lady.” 

Pity for the girl aud anger sgaiust her perse- 
cutor struggled together in Avenel’s heart ; for 
Dorothy's sake he kept back the passionate words 
which cose to his lips. He beckoned to the pony 
carriage, and aseisted her in when it came ap, 
then bending over herag though to pull up the 
light dust rug, he asked, — 

Surely after this you will suffer me to appeal 
toyour uncle t” 

He could hardly catch the auswer, it was so 
faintly spoken, 

‘ Wait three days tirat.” 

She was gone, The fleet. ponies bore her 
rapidly out of sight, and Lovel Dolby stood 
scowling at Jocelyn Avenel, 

“ Look here!” he said, coarsely, “it’s no use 
your hapkeriug after the Peyton money bars, I 
cell you they're booked, and for all the fibs she 
may have been telling you Miss Dorothy is en- 
zaged tome, We shall be married before the 
year is out,” 

“T cannot say L envy you, 


” 


was the cold re- 


ve 

“Not eavy me. The property’s worth twenty 
thousand a-year, and the girl’s s beauty, if she is 
0 little spittire,” 

‘Mies Peyton. loathes you,” said Avenel ; 
“her voice, her face, her words all testify to her 
repugnance for you, If she becomes your wife 
ib will only be through compulsion ; therefore I 
say I do not envy you.” 

‘Rubbish! You want her yourself.” 

“Such remarks sre unseemly, considering I 
met the young lady for the first time yesterday. 
Besides, in my rank (he put a slight stress on the 
pronoun) ‘noblease oblige.’’” 

_ “Your rank indeed! I supposs your grand- 
tather is some poverty-stricken Irish baron.” 

“Tuever heard that he was Irish. He cer- 
tainly is nof poverty-stricken. He is Lord Dash- 
leigh of Lyle,” 

‘Lord Dashleigh of Lyle!” and to Jocelyn’s 
oswilderment all the bluster and effrentety had 
goue from Dolby’s voice. ‘D5 you meax that 
you are Viscount Lyle?” 

“There is oo Viscount Lyle. Both my grand- 
father’s aons died childless, My mother was his 
aly daughter,” $i 
But Dolby had elunk away, ond was soon 
driving out of sight, 






CHAPTER X, 

it was strange how @oon Violet Nairn felt at 
home 09 the Hut, Before she had been there 
a week she wrote to her mother that ehe was 
Lappier thant she had thought it possible to 
20, away from all her own people, Lulu was 
tho dearest little girl imaginable, while Sir 
Charlesand Lady Peyton treated her nore as 
au elder daughter than a paid dependent. 

Perhaps the baronet and his wife had known 
‘oo many of the stings of genteel poverty then- 
seives not to be very thoughtful and considerate 
for other people. Gentle Lady Peyton knew 
perfectly that but for her uncle’s legacy a day 
might have come when her own girls would have 
had to earn their bread, and this recollection 


an instructrees of youth, 


tow remarked to her husband one evening, “ but 
fT am almost sorry she is so pretty. 
with Dick living at home, and Carl coming back- 





The old soldier, not so very old either ; but 
that was how Sir Charles liked to describe him- 
self, smiled as he interrupted her. 

“My dear Cara, don't grow auxious about your 
boys, i don’t believe.Carl will. ever marry any- 
one but en heiress, and as for Dick, he is like hie 
father, and is certain to prefer love to aught eles. | 
Tt he cares for little Mise Nairn, and she makes 

him a3 happy as you have made me, | shall be 
quite content.” 





“ You would actually approve of it °’ 

*T don't say { wish ib to be. Dick mus) be 
Sir Richard one of these days, sud I'd like him 
to be able to keep up his title ; but, Cara, match- 
| making never avawersin our family, I bavgn’t 
| forgotten the raisery caused by my poor brother's 
| plans for me, so I mean all my children to pleaze 

themselves ac to thelr partuaers for life,” 

* Carl has been at the Fortescues’ nearly a 

week. It is quite time we heard from him.” 
p—-“ He never was a gocd correspondent,” re- 
| turged Sir Charles; “he'll be coming back one 
j of these days for the rest of his holiday, and 

then we shall hear al! the news, and what he 
thinks of his cousin.” 

Carl proved the truth of his father’s words by 
putting in an appearance an hour later. He 
ooked out of temper, and even his indulgent 
mother thought his monner decidedly disagree- 
able. 

“Tt was deadly dull,” he declared, frankly : 
“the Fortercues are awful muddiers, and too 
poor to make one comfortable, I’m awfully sorry | 
{ went, for I was dreadfully bored.” 

“That's not exactly the way 59 speak of your 
hosts,” said Sir Charles, sharply; “the visit 
was your own doing, and you can’t expect muck 
amusemont in a quiet country vicarage,’ 

* Well, I didn't get much.” 

“Did you see Dorothy?” demanded Lady 
Peyton; * what is she like, and did you go over 
| to Peyton Royal?” 

“1 saw Dorothy the morning after I got there 
| She's vot much to look at. Pretty, but with no 
| style about her, A sort of bread-and-butter 
| miss. No, I did not go to Peyton Royal. Mra, 
Fortescus wauted to take me to call at the end 
of my stay, but the news I heard last night put 
all desire to go out of my head.” 

“What was it?” asked Dick, a little curious, | 
the evergy ‘na Carl’s tone was so unlike bis usual | 
careless manner, 

“ Our estimable couain is going to be married. 
A stranger is to be master of the home which 
has belonged to the Peytous for centuries, It 
made ray blood boil, I was so indignant, and so I 
came away,” he added fiercely. 

“My dear boy,” cried Sir Charles, ‘* Dorothy 
has a perfect right to marry. I only wonder she 




















“Mies Natrn is a dear little thing,” Lady Pey- | ‘I don’t seem to know the name,’ 


made her very kind to the little governess who | Fortescues declare she is more infatuated with 
was so utterly unlike her preconceived ideas of | Dolhy than even the bride-elect,” 


“Dalby!” repeated Sirv Charles, thoughtfally, 


“Nor snyone else,” retorted Cath ‘ The 


You se¢ | man’s a nobody. The Fortercues say that he 


met Dorothy aud her aunt abroad & year and 


wards and forwards———” aehalf ago, and has dogged their footsteps ever 


since, He's a good-looking fellow enough, bub 
no form,” 3 

“Then you have seen him 1” 

Miss Lester brought him to cail at the 
Vicarage yesterday, and announced the engage- 
ment. She said that Dorothy had a cold and 
was coufiaed to the houss, The wedding would 
be soon, probably before the end of the year. 
Mrs. Fortescus introduced me (I could bare 
dispensed with the honour) aad Miss Lester 
was most gracious. She said I was to tell you 
that Dorothy was fullowiag your example, ant 
making a love-match ; so you would be certain to 
approve of tha marriage, and she hoped thai, 
when her aiece was Mrs. Dolby, she should see 
you at Peyton Royal!” 

“What a bitter tongue that wouma hay!” 
exclaimed Sir Charles ; “she kaows the marriage 
must be more or less a blow to ma, and so she 
declares I shal! approve of in. She has kept 
Dorothy aloof all these years, now that els will be 
secure from any influence of oura we may be 
allowed to see her.” 

* T thought Mise Lester the most disagreeabia 
person I had ever met, except the future bride- 
groow,” remarked Carl; “really it’s difficult to 
say which of the tiwo I distiked most,” 

“ What's wrong with the man?” 

“Everything! Oh,” noticing his father's 
vexed look, “ I don’t mean that he dropa his ‘ h’s,’ 


| or otherwise mutilate: the Queen’s Eaglish, or 
| that he would aot pase muster; he'll do that 


I've no doubt. But-——T[ hated the very sight 
of him {” 

“ But would you have done ao if he had not 
been going to marry our covsia?” asked Dick. 

“Yea, L think ao, He's a foreigu-looking sort 
of chap, and looks at you as though he was 
summing you up, Then he’s got a sneering sorb 
of msuner as though he thought no one good 
enough for him ; ke even patronised Mies Lester, 


| or esemed to,” 


“Then, ab least, my future nephew can be no 
coward,” said Sir Charles, Jaughing. “It would 
take x brave man to patronise Janet Lester as f 

emember her.” 

Lady Peyton went to bed, Sir Charles, took 
up a book, and Curl pursued his brother to the 


| small room which had been given up to the 


young surgeon as a private sanchum; it was 
more a study than anything else, Patients were 
seen ab the surgery which adjoined the doctor's 
houze, the medicines were made up there, too, 
by a qualified dispenser, There was no actual 
reason why Dick should need a sitting-room of 
his own, but Lady Perton had decided he shonid 
have oue, 

“Tsay, Dick, I want to talk to you,” begau 
Carl, when he bad closed the door and chosen a 





did not do so two or three yearsago, She isa 
great prize in the matyimonial market, and so | 
lonely, poor little thing! I can understand her | 
being quick to acc2pb someone to care for her. 

“She might have had the sease to niske a | 
decent match,” aaid Carl, bitterly, ‘and given 
us a kinsman who would be a credit to the 
family.” 

“And hasn’t she? Miss Lester is a: very 
ambitious woman, and Dorothy is quite under 
her contro], I should have said no one under a 
nobleman would have been thought good enough 
for the heiress.” 

“Te’s an out-and-out teesalliance,” replied 
Carl. “Even the JFortescues, who certainly | 
have not much worldly wisdom, wonder at the | 
match, No one quite knows what the fellow is, 
It’s rumoured he writes a little for the magazines, 
Anyhow, he’s not got a silver sixpence of his 
own apart from what he earvs ; aad his father was 
® country doctor with a lerve family, so he can’t 
have any expectations.” 

“And what does Miss Lester say: isn’t she 
furious with Dorothy?” 

"She da delighted with the match, The 








| the Fortescues’ ! 


chair (the most comfortable ian the room) opposite 
ais brother, 

Dick waa not particularly pleased to hear it; 
he guessed pretty well what was comins, He 
closed his bovk and looked gravely at his brother, 

**T should bave said you Aad been talking to 
me pretty considerably upstairs,” 

** Bosh | you know what I mean, Dick. I 
positively must bave some money!” 

“Surely you can’t have got into a scrape at 
don't eee how even vou could 
run into debb while visiting ata quiet country 
vicarage.” 

“The mischief was done before I went there. 
T may as well tel! you the truth, Dick ; aly idea 
was to make love to Dorothy aod persuade her 
to elope with me.” 

“Which explains why y 
sugvested Dick, gravely 

“Quite so ; Iam glad you grasp the position, 

ck. It was a splendid scheme, J am just cut 
out for the rc of country aquire, I should have 
k + 
ie 


1 detest ‘Mr. Dothy,” 


} 


2 


ept up the old family traditions of Peyton Royal, 
dag such ao old sobersides as you will pra, 
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bably never marry, why ic the next generation 
the title and estate would have been re-united,” 

“A very clever scheme,” said Dick, thovght- 
fuily, “bud lacking one important feature— 
Dorothy's consent.” 

“Yes. Well, its over now, You'll have to do 
something for me. I've come to the end of my 
tether.” 

He had done eo a dozen times before according 
to his own showing, so Dick was not quite s 
much impressed as ho intended. 

** My dear fellow, I'm not Croesus, and I have 
helped you pretty often, Why don’t you iry to 
live on your salary ?” | 

“That beggarly pittance! No; I shall ask 
wy father for au allowance, I have hinted pretty 
plainly before, but now I'll speak out. If he 
refuses I shall throw up the sponge and go te 
Johannesberg.’ 

"T wouldn't,” said Dick, coolly, " Uniees you 
took a tidy amount of ready-money you'd have to 
rough it pretty considerably.” 

** You are laughing at me.’ 

“I ata not; but Carl,” and his voice grew 
very grave, “isn’t it time you steadied down? 
You must have sown a pretty considerable crop 
of wild oats by this time. How do you suppose 
our father and mother would take it if they 
knew at much about you--well, say as I doi” 

"Mother wouldn’t understaud-—-women never 
do ; but the governor is a man of the world,” 

“He 1: a brave soldier and an honourable 
gentleman. Ip neither capacity could he approve 
your conduct.” 

*"Oh, hang it ail, Dick. I didn’t come here for 
you ta lecture me.” 
“ What is ity 

** Money.” 

Dick groaned 

*T have no money to give you. You know as 
well as ! do that my income is derived from a 
egacy eo strictly tied up that I can’t touch the 
principal.” 

“ You could evade the will’ 

"T think not. The money is fa the hands of 
trustees to pay the intereat to me for my life, 
the principal being settled on my poasible wife 
and children, I don’t believe, Carl, if it were s 
matter of life and death to me to get poasersion 
of it I ehould be able to do so,” 

“You'd manage it right enough if it was ‘or 
yourssif, Ae it happens to be for me you raise 
diffi culties,’ 

“T don't deserve that taunt, Carl.” 

"You do,” cried the younger brother, passior 
ately, ‘You have been my curee ever since | 
was born. If you had not been a model of all 
the virtues as child my small peccadilloes 
would have been passed over more favourably, 
If I had nod had an elder brother I should have 
enjoyed the legacy you refuse to share with me. 
If only you hed not blighted my prospects I 
should have got » good round sum from old j 
Nathan the other day.” 

Dick shuddered, 

What was he to understand! That Carl con- 
sidered his brother's life as & personal misfortune, 
or only that he resented Dick's call upon the 
money-lender ; he tried to think the Jas‘ . 

“Nathan is very sharp man of business, 
Carl. Eveu if he had goue on believing you the 
eldeet son | don't believe he would have advauced 
anything on your reversionary interest in Peyton 
Royal, It i+ such a shadowy chance.” 

“It isn’t,” said Carl, doggedly, “I should 
not be the least surprised if you came fa for the 
property. Dorothy Peyton does nod look like 
one that’s long for this wor!d,” 

* What on earth do you mean }” 

“Just what [ say, The cousin who stands 
between you and the esiate strikes me as a very 
delicate young woman, a slender, shadowy crea- 
ture, with nothing robust or wiry about her, 
just the sort of girl to go out like the snuff of 
a candle.” 

“Don’t talk like this,” urged Dick, “I—I 
don't like it. It sounds as if we were anxious 
for Dorothy's death.” 

* Well, if I stood in your shoes I ehould be.” 

“ Carl |” 

“Oh, ite all very well for you to say ‘Carl’ in 
that agonised voice, I'll make a clean breast of 





1 want?” 








it to you, and then perhaps you'll understand. 
There's a lot of money passing through my hands 
at the office, and of course, if a gentleman has to 
try and exist on such a pittance as my screw it 
is a temptation to be always fingering = of 
sovereigns. Notes and chequea would be 
different, but the yellow boys somehow are ir- 
restible.” 

“Not to a gentleman,” remarked Dick, quietly. 

“We won't argue that point,’ said Cari 
mockingly ; ‘‘any way they proved so to me, 
The accounts are only made up once a quarter. 


| I happened to be in the greatest straits soon 


after midsummer, it was so easy to annex a little 
of the golden stream flowin constantly through 
my fingers. I thought something would turn up 
long before Christmas; or my luck at cards 
would change; anyway, that’s the position, I 
helped myself, and if what [ took is not replaced 
by the eighth of October there’!] be no end of a 
row.” 

“T never thought a Peytuu 


would stoop to 
thef§,” cried Dick, indignantly. 


“I don’t know that the Peytons are more | 


immaculate than avy one else,” returned Car! ; 
“and as I said before, a gentleman can’t live on 
air. If my father had made me 4 suitable allow- 
ance, he might have had some right to 
complain,” 

“You know i was not ia his power,” breathed 
Dick ; “this will half break his heart, and as 
for the mother she will never hold up her head 
again,” 

“it won’t be very pleasant for you cither,” 
said Carl cuttingly ; “of course I can make a 


| bolt of it before settling day, but thers'll be no 
} end of a row, apd a public exposure just che same, 


The paper contents bills will have headings ‘ ¥raad 
by a baronet’s son,’ ‘ Absconding of a Government 
oficial’ Very hkely there will be « reward 

ffered for my apprehension ; how shal! you lke 
that, Dick ?” 

“Carl!” broke from his brother bitterly, “I 
sometimes think you have no heart at all.” 

“TI might return the compliment, my jrood 
fellow, since you bear of my enormity and 
make no effort to assiat me, ’ 

Dick draw a heavy sigh. 

Almost ever siace he had left school he had 
been struggling to geb Carl out of scrapes, and 
hide his misdeeds from their parents. He was 
growing utterly weary snd hearisick. The task 
seemed to him as hopeless as an atbempt to fill a 
sack with a large hole in the bottom. He knew 
perfectly that now at any sacrifice Carl's defal- 
cations must be made good. For the reprobate, 
himself the elder brother would have felt too 
angry to lift a finger, but there wae the good 
old name to save from scandal. The parents to 
be spared a blow worse than death. Besides, 
there were the girls to think of. 

Kathleen’s husband loved her very fondly, but 
he would be more than human if he did not in 
some way resent tie disgrace which must fall ov 
her if her brother became a convict, 

Dick looked at Car! searchingly. 

“ Have you tried Travers ?”’ 

‘* Tried him, I should think I had,” said Carl ; 
“he rolls in money, the wretch, and while he 
was courting Kethleen 1 could always get a 
tenner out of him, but the moment she was his 
wife he tied his purse strings, and told me a 
married man had no right to give away money ; 
he’s even refused me a fiver, so it would be quite 
out of the question to apply to him now.” 

“How much is it?’ asked Dick, anxious to 
know the worst, 

“Do you mean how much do I owe the 
office, or what is the eum total of my liabili- 
ties ?’’ 

“ The first,” said Dick shortly, “ we-must sbrain 
every nerve to refund that, As for your debte 
they are hopeless, and you will end by going 
through the bankruptcy court,” 

“Two huadred pounds.” 

“What!” 

“ Well, it wouldn’t have been worth while 
committing felony for a few paltry pounds ; 
besides, Dick, it was so ensy. I simply helped 
myself whenever I was ‘short.’ We had a good 
many card parties o. just then, and I was always 








hoping’ to make a lucky coup and pub myuelf 
straight,” 

“Do you know that you are asking me fo: 
twelve mouths’ income ?” demanded Dick. 

Carl emiled. His Murillo face looked aimos} 
exasperating in its beauty, 

“ My dear fellow, it’s worth that, and more to 
you. A future baronet, and the coming M.D,, 
won't care to have his only brother & convict at 
Portland, It'll pay you well, Dick, to help me 
out,” 

“If I do it will you promise me mever to touch 
a card again?” 

, : No, I won’t ; shouldn’t keep the promise if ] 
ic Tag 

‘I can’t imagine how you thought of replacing 
the money,” said Dick; “you-surely were not 
mad enough to believe you would win it at 
cards ¢” 

“Well, there was always the chance of that, 
and then I’m good-looking fellow. If I could 
only have announced my engagement to an 
heiress, Dick, a money-lender I know would have 
let me have what I wanted to tide me over till 
my wedding day. Now, perhaps, you see why I 
hate Mr. Dolby.” . 

Dick saw only too well. 

It was straoge that the brother who was guilt 
less seemed utterly oppressed and broken-dows 
by the news he ‘had heard, while the real 
transgreszor took the whole affair lightly enough, 
and never eeemed to realize his danger. 

“Have you no plan, no idea how to raise the 
money }” asked Dick. 

“No, Idon't think there’s time to discover 
another heiress, much less get engaged to her.” 

‘*Then you mean to do nothing?’ 

I have done a great deal! I have told you, 
You have always been supposed to possess the 
best head of the family, and so I leave the affair 
in your bands. Think of the future, Dick. 
When you are Sir Richard it won't be pleasant 
te feel you have a brother wearing the broad 
arrow,” 

He went out of the room then, with a mock- 
ing smile on his lipa, and Dick sat down and 
buried his face in bis hands, while he tried t 
think of some means of escape from the diegrac: 
which threatened them. 


(7'o be continued.) 








EVA’S LOVE. 


—20:— 


CHAPTER VI. 


To Percy’s surprise, his father did nob rave 
and tear up end down the floor, as he had anti 
cipated would be the result of his announcement 
He sat there like a stone for s time, until it 
seemed to the young lover that he should go 
mad with suspense, aud then the lips that had 
grown white and tremulous opened again. 

* Are you eure that this is true?” he ques- 
tione’, hoarsely. 

‘There can be no mistake.” 

"And you love the girl ?” 

“Pshaw! Your question ia foolish, I tell 
you it is the one adoration of my life!” 

There was another silence, then Gerald Railton 
arose and placed his hand upon the shoulder of 
his son. 

** Perey,” be said, slowly, “I have never 
denied you anythiog in my life, but—you must 
give u this marriage!” 

y ? ’ 

The young man’s head was flung up. His eyct 
looked straight and searchingly into those of his 
father. Ha was challenging knowledge, and 
Gerald Railton knew it, It was the.father's eyes 
that fell. : ; 

“Ts it necessary that you should ask?” he 
seid, almost sullenly. 


“Yes!” cried the other, savagely. “It is 


necessary that I should ask, and that you should 
answer, Last night I had a conversation with 
Madame Honora, in which she told me to come 
to you, to tell you the story of my love for het 
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hter, and in-which she expressed the belief 
prev gerenpt not object to our marrisgs. [ 
bave come to you for the truth! I confess that 
Lbave believed the worst of her—and of you. 
J have believed your acquaintance with her to be 
an inasulb to the memory of my mother’ But 
my conversation with her last night gave me a 
hope that I shall have to beg her pardon on 
bended knee. Father, tell me this! Have I 
your permission to wed the daughter of Honora 
Masters t” 

He was looking at his father with strained, 
eager eyes, exp all the earnestness that 
was moving him so powerfully, hoping against 
hope for the answer he desired, and shrinking 
backward as if be bad received @ powerful blow 
wher it came in a single word : 

“Nol” 

Percy lifted his hand to his brow, It was cold, 
and trembled so that he could scarcely control 
his muscles. He staggered over to a table and 
eat down beside it, burying his face upon bis 
arm. He did not realize until that moment how 
much he had hoped. 

His father stood there irresolutely for a 
moment, then went over and touched him upon 
the shoulder, nob with the affection he should 
have shown in. that hour of bis son’s suffering, 
bat lightly, as if to call his attention. 

“You will get over it,” he said, huskily, in 
that commonplace way that is so irritating to 
those who suffer. “You will find some one 
else— ae 

"For the love of Heaven don’t add to what 
you have done!” cried the young man, liftin 
his white, agonized face, “You must see it all: 
You have ruined the life of your son, but that is 
nothing to the shame you have brought to that 
sweet, pure child, 

“ What better are you than a murderer? You 
have slain the chastity of an imnately pure 
woman, you have killed the ha of a young 
and innocent girl, filling her life with 
and anguish,and you have annibilated all that 
was best in the soul of your own son. 

“T would call down curse of Heaven upon 
gou, if it were not that the curse of Heaven 
will rest upon you to the end of your life and on 
through eternity, 

“T bave urged upon you your infamy before, 
but you said then, ‘ Appearances are the greatest 
liars op earth, my son. If you believe in them 
you will make yourself one of the most unhappy 
of men some day,’ 

“Yet now you dare to tell me that the infamy 
TI urged upon you then was true, and with it you 
slay my one chance of happiness. If you were 
mob ny own father, I should kill you where you 
stand |’ 

He turned away and walked to the other end 
of the room, aa if be feared the impulse would 
get the better of him. 

Gerald Railton steod there for a moment in 
silence, then advanced a step towards his eon. 

“You were always rather a—peculiar fellow, 
Perey,” he said, half apologetically. ‘There 
was never any sympathy between us, and you 
were the last person on earth I should ever have 
thought of trusting with my confidence. Not 
that I should ever have thought of your betray- 
ing me, but that I was—well, it seems a curious 
thing to confess, but I waa halfafraid of you. I 
would have been better for us both, perhaps, if 
you had been a little less puritanical, I—I-— 
Where is Honora?” 

* At her own home.” 

_ “Tam going there to aee her, 
for me here until my return ?” 

Perey nodded without a word, and Gerald 
Hailton slipped into his coat and got his hat for 
himeelf—he who had depended upon bis valet 
until be felt as if he were indispensable in the 
smallest affairs of life, 

He left the room without another word, and 
once more Percy flung himself down beside the 
table, endeavouring to fight down his grief. 

His father asked Jeanne, the maid, for Madame 
Honora, with a voice that faltered, and a face so 
pale that the maid's curiosity was aroused when 
she wetit to the room of her mistress to announce 
bis ; but Honors burried into his presence 
without time for questioning, 


Will you wait 





She went up to him swiftly. 

‘You have seen Percy ?” she questioned, 

ir’ Ves.” 

** And he has to!d you!” 

it Yes.” 

“ What answer lave you given him ?” 

The man’s fave colou 

“T have come to you for the answer that I am 
to give him, Honora,” he said, his yoice low and 
gentle, and filled with a falsity that he knew too 
cruelly well how to assume, “ Do you wish that 
I should tell him the truth? I have not tried to 
conceal from you what the world thioks of us, 
Honora, and you have been brave enough to bear 
it for my sake, my darling. Will you make 
known the truth--now, when you know s0 well 
the consequences it will entail }” 

The unhappy woman wrung her hands together 
miserably. 

“Oh, Gerald,” she moaned, “have [ not 
wronged her enough, without adding this life-long 
misery for her to bear} She loves him, dear, 
even as I loved you.” 

He shivered slightly, and held her hands 
closely to him. 

"LT know,” he said, gently—“I know. You 
have given up your life for me, and not elone 
ey life, but what the world calls your honour. 

ou know and [ know that you are as innocent 
as an angel ; but it is too late to convince the 
world of that fact, Honora, unless I take the 
place it would accord to me—bebind the bars of 
a prison. There is nothing under Heaven that 
could save me from that, if this marriage gove on. 
Honora, which is it to be, darling? 1 leave the 

lecision in your hands.” 

“Why isit necessary that it should be either, 
Gerald?” she moaned. “What right have 
people to inquire into our lives} Why should 
we live for the world? If I make no complaint 
against your past, what right has another to do 
so? Your sin was ¢ me alone,” 

“The law does not say that, sweetheart, 
Crimes are against the law, not the individual. 
Do you think that either of them would accept 
eee abt the price that would be demanded 

or it?” 

"T don’t know !-—I don’t know |" she moaned. 
‘Gerald, should we not tell the truth?” 

“To Percy?! You don’t know him. He is the 
last man on earth ever to forgive. He is inca- 
pable of wrong himeelf, and has no sympathy 
with sin. He cannot understand temptation. 
Honora, the crime of which I would stand 
accused before the world was committed because 
of my lovefor you. In your gentleness and pit 
you have stood the blame of it before man’s 
tribunal, knowing yourself aginnocent as heaven 
before the Greatest Judge. Deareet heart, I have 
nothing to ray. Do as you will, remembering 
only that if you yield, you make useless the 
sacrifice of your own life, You send me to 
& prison, or———" 

“Or what?” 

“The alternative is inevitable for a man like 
ma, Honora—death,” 

Me was coward enough to ulier that word to 
her then, and she, poor, sufferiug thing, was fool 
enough to believe. 

She shrank dotwaward in his arma and lay 
there weeping as if her heart would break. He 
held her closely, never interrupting ber sobbing. 

“ Which is it to be, Honora’ ’ he anid, at last, 

“You must wait until I am caim, and let me 
think,” she answered, brokenly. “There must 
be some way to save them, Gerald, and save you 
ab the same time; but neither of us can see it 
now. But I love you, darling, as madiy as J 
loved you 0 that day when you told me of your 
sin against me and I forgave you.” 

A little sigh welled up from his heart, for in 
his selfishness he knew he was safe, let the coat 
to the others be what ib would. He folded her 


| in his arms and kissed her as he had done when 


he confessed hie wrong and was forgiven. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Ir seemed to Eva such a singular thing thst 
Percy had aot come to her to say a word of good- 





bye, Only the day before he had aworn that no- 


thing could come between, that they belonged to 
each other eternally ; yet he had gone now with- 
out one tender message, without one word of hia 
return, 

She sat down upon the piazza to think, and as 
she did 20, the events of the evening previous 
passed in review before her mental vision, She 
recalled the agitation of her mother, the curious, 
sudden reticence of Percy. It seemed so extra- 
ordinary to her as she sat there alone, upon the 
piazza, and then the wistful emile Ph gras her 
mother’s face as she bad bidden ber good-bye. 

Why was it necessary that her mother should 
have gone with Percy to ask hia father’s permis- 
sion to marry + To be sure, her mother had said 
that she wished to be t when the question 
was put. But why? Ignorant as she was of the 
ways of the world, Eva knew that was not one of 
ite customs. 

She was sitting there, dreaming of ft with that 
presentiment of evil that has influenced us all-in 
that mystical way before a calamity has happened 
in our lives, when their one maid hurried ovt 
upon the piazza. 

“ Oh, Miss Eva,” she exclaimed, “do come 
quickly. Something ha» happened—I can't tell 
what. [t's your grandmother, and——" 

Eva did not wait for the completion of the sen- 
tence, All her colour had deserted her, She ran 
rapidly into the house, and toward her grand- 
mother’s room, fearing—she dared not think 
what. 

Mrs. Denman waa sitting there beside a little 
writing-desk, the pen still :lasped between her 


her chin had dropped, but otherwise there was 
nothing unnatural in her appearance ; yet Eva 
slipped upon her knees beside the chair and 
seised the hand which she lev fall as if it had been 
a burning coal inatead of cold as clay, 

What is it in the contact with death that we 
never fail to recognise ? 

" Quick—quick ! A doctor, Jane!” she cried, 
and then began to chafe the rigid hands again, 
But there was no warmth in them—no life, no 
hope of lifs—and she let them fail sgain after a 
time, with bleak despair in her heart, 

“Oh, grandma, ndmes, speak to me!” she 
moaned, “Don’t tell me that you have leit your 
poor little one in this cruel way, without one 
word of farewell, without one little ‘ Heaven blesa 
and keep you,’ as you used to speak every night 
before you slept. What shall‘l donow, grandma, 
now that you will sleep for ever?” 

She took the uuresponsive head in her arms 
and moaned ; but there were no tears in her hot, 
suffering eyes. With her cheek upon the old 
lady’s cold brow she looked over at the table, and 
saw the unfinished letter lying there. She picked 
it up and pressed her lips upon it. 

“ T shall keep it always,” she moaned, * because 
it was the last thing your band touched, dear, I 
shall keep it always.” 

Her eyes glanced over the irregular, iremulous 
lines, and as some of their import dawned upon 
her ebe ceased to moan and went nearer to the 
—n with the sheet clasped closer in her 

and, 


‘** Honora -~she read—"' [ found this scrap of 
paper on the tloor of yoursroom afcer you had 
gone this morning. For Eve's sake explain what 
it means, I saw last night Yat too clearly that 
you and Percy Railton had met before, and I 
saw also that he looked upon you with accusing 
eyes, while you returned his glance—-with guilt ! 


Heaveu koows the words would blister my soul 
with remorse had I not this horrible Proof 
of--——” 


And there the letter ceased. 

Not once, but many times, Eva read and read 
again, her grief paralysed with the awful words. 
She turned and looked into the dead face, but 
there was no explanation couched by those pallid 
lips. Like a creature crazed with horror, she 
went toward the body of her she had loved, aud 
opened wide the hand that ley folded in her lap. 

It was there, that scrap of paper to which she 
had referred. With trembling fingers va took 
it, and going again to the light, read ewifily from 
& alip evidently cut from one of the London 





papers ; 


fingers, She had fallen back in her chair, and’ 
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“ Gerald Railton and hie belle cmi—she who is 
known as \dadame Honora—voccupied a box at 
the opera last night. Such flagrant disregard of 
the proprieties should be no lenger tolerated in 
Leadon, even as the idiosyncrasies of genius, We 
are not living in ihe heart of Paris, where such 
depravity is winked at, and even our idol, Rail- 
ton, can thrust his peccadilloes in our faces. too 
often to be borne.” 

The terrors of death were nothing compared 
with this, Whst could it mean? Combined 
with her grandmother's letter what horror was 
sob conveyed! Tanocent aa she was she under- 
stood but too cruelly well the ineult of it all, 

Dearly es she had 
had forgotten her ! 
race col ive When 
they found her dreesed for a journey, instead of 

ing beside the one she had loved £0 fondly, 
Che doctor looked into her cold, stunaed face 


















“Child, where are you *? he questioned, 

She ind prepared herself for that, and answered 

ina voice into which ehe could throw wo emo- 
tion whatever : 

ym going for my mother ! 

" Bat we can telegraph her |! 


She must know the truth from my 


ips 

‘Then let Jane go with you, . I wil 
everything here in your absence,” 

But she shook her head coldly. 

* { must go alone,” she answered, firmly. 

(nd there waa that in the young lady's voice 
which forbid further questioning, 

he had already packed what she dk 

take with her, and only paused to 
egain vpon that cold brow, and whieper into that 
tead car words wiich the living did not hear. 

“J will demand the exj 


J attend to 


sired to 








one, and I shall never forget how you loved me !” 

She made no mention of when she wouk 
yeturn, and those two, the doctor and her maid, 
watched ber out of aight, with no idea of the 
rinmbing agony that was at work in that young 
hearb, yet realizing that 
the ordinary had happened 
epeak of it to the other. 

iad with stolid calm Eva went on her 


that neither conld 


journey, 

lo wae the very first that she had taken since 
ehe came to that lovely country ce 80 long | 
ago, and yet there was nothing of interest in it 
all to hex 

She eaw none of the exquisite srenery that 
hed attracted tourists to chat section of the 
country, raw nothing new and strange ia this 
experiences, 

She seemed stunned, helpless, and ther 
danced before her vision only these words which | 


omy 
she felt had robbed her grandmott.er of life. 
Ii, was a long and tedious ride, and 
in Loudon hot and tired, mentally exhauat 
glanced about her helpleesly, and @ually in 
ver to @ cabman’s importunities 


4 












ace her in hia cab. 

“What ‘address, miss?” he neked, before | 
closing his door. 

»] Pag 2°©mbere j the umber one at rat to 
which she had written her mother, and gave it ; 
but when they arrived there, she glanced about 
her in lank disroay. 

There wasno milliner’s shop there, nor any- 
wherein the vicinity. The cabman pointed to 
the aumber she had spoker d she saw a tall 

rperb structure whi was @ hotel 


for families—an apartioent he 
5 tered it, n 
boy in liver; 


- t 
thao wore, 


ooking for 
d, barely able t 
ay, mise!” 

in & dream she followed him. He 
ithe lift and took her up a single ilight, 
pel], and lefo her almost before she had 
what had happened 

renuch maid answered the summons, 

I want to see Madame Honora,” faltered 


peak the words 





& 





acvmeé is not at home,” 


i returned the girl, 
Waphist 








loved her grandmother she | 
She icoked upon her desd | 
Jane returned with the doctor 





press her lipe | 


something so far out of | 


she arrived | 


ed, | 


>) 


came to ner | 


Madame Honora,’’ ¢he | 


| you find your friends} 
' alone, are you 7’ 





Do you know when she will be |” asked Eva, 
desperately. 

“Tn an hour or less. She and Moneieur 

tailion have gone for adrive, They will return 
soon,” 

There was & catch in Eva's throat that threat 
ened to atrangle her as the reply wae given, yed 
she manage to say,— 

“T will wait for her, if] may. I have come to 
her with an important m m 

Jeanne bowed, and ied the way to the drawing- 


room, the handsomest one Eva had ever seen, with | 


its fashionable litter of bric a-brac, tables, lamps, 
cabinets, statuary, and = host of things 
which she had never even seen before, 

Jeanne left her there and retire’, and with 
aching eyes Eva glanced about her. 

There was nothing that looked like her mother 
here, She wae almost persuaded that there.was 


| gome mistake, that there wae another Madame 


Honcra, and that she had made a mietake iu the 
number. Still she would wait and see the 
ghastly tragedy cut. 

She tried to amuse herself by looking at the 
pictures, and ai last, observing one in the corner 
with 9 silken drapery before it, she arose, crossed 
the room, and drew back the covering. 

She shrank back with a cry of horror that was 
frightful. 

Perhaps worsen of the world like you and me, 
might not be so stricken with horror at what she 
saw ; Duoshe was a country child, brought up in 
the heart of the wilderness, and it was upon her 
mother’s face that ehe looked, and below the face 
were bare shoulders, and the scant draperies of 
‘“‘Lorelei.” A fanclful creation which was signed 
by the artist's name— Gerald Ruilton. 

The curtain dropped. She turned like a 


x did | heroine upon the stage and looked about her, 
lavation for you, dear | 


then seizing & paper-kuife from the table, ripped 
the exquisite canvas down the centre, and fled 
from the room, down the stairs, and out into the 
atreete of the great, heartless city ! 


CHAPTER. VITIL 

Tue lamps were lighte! in the streets as Eva 

passed out into the night, helpless and alone, 
Iv seemed to her that she was fleecing from some 
horrible shame, endeavouring to loee herself from 
her own conscience, and yet ehe was os innocent 
as @ creature unborn—immaculate, 

Tt was the first time since her babyhood that 
she had been 
turnivog of the streety confused her, the lights 
seemed to become entangled in her brain. Her 
head swam, aad she stopped to keep herself from 
ng. 

She glanced about her, 











‘the great grey buildings, surmounted with the | 


falling curtain of night, bewildered and oppressed 


| her. It looked go great, and cold, and dark, and 
ahe allowed | 


she felt ao small, ec alone, eo cruelly friendless. 
She forgot her shame in the feeling of utter 
isolation and desolation that oppressed ber. She 


| wanted to creep away somewhere and hide from 
| her own abject 


weariness, but she was too sensible 
not to understand how impossible that was, 

Tn the terrible, blinding grief that was upon 
her, it is remarkable that she could reasop any- 
thing out ; and yet she realized that she must do 





| something-~that she could not spend the night 


in the atreets. 
She knew there were hotel, and jooking about 


| her she gaw  policerooo standing at the corner 


regarding her atientively. His uniform meant 
nothing to her ; but she thought him some officer 
in the army, and accosted him without fear, 

“Wi u kindly tell me bow I can find an 
hotel at which I can spend the night t.” sheasked 
wistfully. 

‘“ What's ihe matter ?” he questioned. " Can’t 
You. ain't in the city 










“Tam in the world alone!” she answered, 
bitterly. “My last friend is—dead |” 
The officer looked at her curiously. He was 


evidently interested in her case -— evidently 
} puzzled by it—but there was no reason why: he 
| should make further inquiries, except a curiveity } jay. 





i her on 


| 1 dot—return there } 








which he had no fight to gratify, Ho gave he 


instructions how to get to the hotel-—-eren wen; 
with her to an inexpensive but respectable one, 

He bade @ boy show her to the reception-room, 
and himeelf engaged her room, sending the boy 
to her with a card for her name, 

“What name shall I give?" che queetiono? of 
herself. '‘ The one I bear -is covered: with dis 
graor. CanI go into t2¢ world hampered with 
a sin that ie vot my own?” 

she threw up her head proudly, and wrote upon 
the card, — vn 

**Miss Brook, Oheeter. 

She was shown to her room, and then alone 
for the first time, with only the eye of Heaven 
apon her, she fought ond her battle with shame, 

It was a bitter one, Heaven knows, that firs; 
fierce struggle with what she believed to he 
duty. Is seemed to her that there was nothing 
left to her but the river, Once she hed seen a 
dead face Moat up, swollen and half covered with 
weeds, 

Perhaps the memory of (hat spectacle, from 
which she had shrunk io buch horror, aaved her, 
She remembered to have said to her dear ald 
grandmother,— 

‘Suicide is grossest cowardice. Is a-person 
afraid to trust God, that they take what is His 
and destroy it, because they cannot face the 
burdens He selecta to give them? . No sorroy 
could cause me do that.” ¢ 

And she remembered aleo that thatdear dead 
face wae lying ab that hour in the little parlour 
of their home, killed through her mother’s sin 

Her first tears came then, and she laid her 
head on her arm and wept bitterly. 

“Thank Heaven you died, dear, before you 
knew the whole bitter truth!" she muttered in 
heart, “Thank Heaven, you did 
not live to feel thie humiliation. But what shall 
No-no! She. will go 
back when she knows the truth! I could never 
iace her again! Ah, Heaven, I should kill her, 
feeling that she had cost me that other life,” 

She arove hurriedly, and walked many times 
up and down the floor, stung with grief and 
abame, then sat down to the table on which wae 
hotel paper, and wrote hurriedly,— 

“Tcalled yesterday at the address you had 
given me, to tell you that my grandmother is 


| dead. 


T enclose the scrap of paper which struck her 


| her death-blow, as surely as if you had thrusts 
| dagger in her heart, and also the letter she was 
| writing to you when death came. 

in a large city,“and after a time the | 


“T went to you, hoping ib was some horrible 
mistake, and that I could spare you the know 
ledge of what bad killed her; but 1 fornd the 
proof there in your rooms---the proof that you 
had deccived us with a double life—s cruel, 
wicked, shameful lie | 


I know now why you opposed my marriag®. 


| I know now why Percy Railton deserted we io 


the hour that should have seen me his betrotliet 
wife, aud I know the horrible secret he conces!ed 
from me after he had looked upon your fact 
That I live to tell you this is the wonder to m6 

“Tf you have any feeling left, I entreat you tv 
see that my dear grandmother is properly Uuried; 
and that the friends who have known 2nd 
respected her for so long are not permitced to 


| suspect the shame that killed her. Byva.’ 


That wasall, The coldness, the cruelty of 
did not appeal to her, for is there anything op 
this earth so hard upon sinners as the purity of 
a child? She who had never known temptation 
could not know sin, 

She sealed the letter when she had completed 
it, and addressed it to Madame Honora, s emile 
that was almost cruel. in its bitterness curving 
her beautiful lips as she wrote the worde. ; 

And then when the task was completed she 
eet herself to think of what she should do in Le 
battle before her—the battle with the wor!1. 

She had never thought of this emergency, 
never dreamed the time should come when she 
would be foreed to go forth alone, and a baby 
would have been as well prepared. Yet there 
were resources in her nature of which she Lad 


[never dreamed. Her education was. good, end 
| she saw almost at a glance.where her one ehaact 
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There. was & Rewspaper upon the floor near the 
‘anaehae it had fallen, and picking it up, she 
begna glancing hastily over the advertisements, 
fesling that chill at the heart that ‘stagnates 
auffering for 2 time, 

She had but little money, and she understood, 
in spite of her agony, the bideous necessity that 
faced her, 

She knew so little of the world that she had no 
idea of starvation, Ip never occurred to her that 
auyone willing to work could not find it to do— 
could not have it for the i 

And thers were #0 raao: ver tiseraents they 
almost bewildered her. @ started to write 
some of them down, but it seemed sucha strangs 
thing to her, an@ ‘then saddenly her grand- 
mother’s dead face seemed. to come between her 
and the paper. She bowed her head upon it and 

ed. 


But there was mo: reproach in that dead face. 
Those pallid lips seemed to whiaper that she had 
done right—-wisely and well, She heard the 
sweet, tremulous voice in her ear, and the word 
it whispered was,—- 

* Courage 1” me 

But how bitterly alone she felt.and so unutter- 
ably weary ! She told herself thad she had put 
her mother out of her life for ever, that mother 
whom she had loved so fdolatrously, and that she 
must no longer remember Percy Railtoo, Her 
cheeks burned with shame as she remembered 
the contempt he must feel-for her, 

She had scarcely understood what that article 
in the paper meant—at least, not in ite awful 
entirety, until ahe saw that picture—tiat horri. 
ble representation of Lorelei, with its diasphanous 
drapery and her mother’s face and form. 

She remembered Percy Railton’a silence so 
well, remembered the stunned, stupid evening 
through which they had passed—and how cruelly 
well she understood it now. 

_ She covered her burning face with her hands 
in ap agony of shame, but there were no tears in 
the hot, restless eyes. 

“T will do as grandma would have had me do, 


were she left me,” she thought through her ' 


numbing suffering. “I will put it ail behind me 
and out of my life forever. I will make my own 
future because Heaven wills it. I will no longer 
be the daughter of Honora Masters,-but I wil! 
take the name my grandmother would have 
given me--Brook, “I shall be Eva Brook—her 
maiden name,” 

Perhaps the knowledge that someching was de- 
taaaded of her gave her courage to endure and 
live and it may have inspired her with that hope 
withus which our hearts would wither under 
Gey air, 

iad that dead face looked up at her through 
wemory, and smiled, ! 

_ She clasped the paper ia’ ber hot, nervelass 
Ungers arain, and through the fame that stabbed 
through her eyes she read, — 


“Wanrgp—-A nursery governess. Must un 
derstaud French and music, and be able to take 
eatire charge of children, Cultivation and good 
breeding a requisite, 2 

“Call at No.—, Montrose Avenue..” 


It never oceurred to her to look at the date of 


the paper, but she wrote the address down upon | 


\ card and slipped it into her pocket-book, then, 
chilled and heart-sick, she crept into bed. 

Exhausted mentally and physleally she {ell 
‘sleep, but te dream in confused misery of Percy 
‘ou Ler grandmother, the one turning from her 
i contemptuous loathing, the other whispering 
that single word,— 

thy Courage,” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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d To moat men experience is like the stern lights 
fa ship, which illuminate only the track it has 
baseect, 

A WAN thag bath no: virtue in himself ever 
*nv'etis virtue in others; for men's minds will 
5; Se org own good or others’ 

i; and who wanteth th i C 
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LEIGH BANKS. 


ans Senn 


(Contiimed from page 609.) 

He cannot help showing how shocked he fs at 
the change ia her, and striving to hide this he 
stammers and is confused. She relieves him in- 
stantly, 

You did not expect to ind me so changed ? 
Thanks to Alice and Effie I am now rapidly re 


you havecome; I wished very greatly to see 


you. ' 

“TIT came loug since, bub was refused admit- 
tance.” 

** Effie hae told me of your gooduetes. How can 
you 80 quickly forgive oe ?”’ 

* Because I, too, ueed forgiveness, My conduct 
was quite the reverse of manly.” 

She looks at bim surprisedty, and 
this, adds, quickly, — 

“T forced myself upon you, knowing wel! you 
despised me. I waz fool enough to thing one day 
you would love me.” 

“Your forbearance should have tauch me 
love. I did try to do my duty towards you, but 
as you know too well, I failed miserably. The 
only good thing I ever did for you was to give 


he seeing 


“Tb is hard just now,” hesays, ruefully ; ‘* but 
I begin to see you were right. [could never 
have made you happy.” 

‘* Tf you have realized that you willsoon for- 
get your pain aud mortification, I am glad. I 


| wanted to see you before I lefv home for ever. I 


am going away from you all. I don’t yet know 
when or where, but Mr. Liancourt has promised 
to find me employ ment.” 

“Poor Leigh! bow hard life has grown for 
you.” 

She bravely chokes down a 80 

TY ghall often think of you, of your patience 
and goodness to one who has deserved neither. 
All will be very strange to me at first, bnt I shall 
soon become reconciled to my altered position ; 
at all events,” a flush of pride lighting her eyes, 
«I will never eat the bread of charity.” 

Here Effie enters. 

‘J am afraid, Mr. Conway, you are exviting 
my patient,” she says, with a smile, ‘‘and that 
is a thing to be avoided. Will you forgive me if 
I send you away ?” 

Conway answers coufusedly,— 

‘* Certainly, ob, yea, certainly, Miss Roby ;” 
and then to Leigh, ‘‘may [ come again?” 


“JT should likes to sea you if you care to 


come. Good-bye, Franciz. We are to be 
friends?” 

“With all my heart. Good-bye!’ 

As the door closes upon him Leigh says,—- 

‘*] wish he would marry you, EMa; [ think 
you would be a tolerably happy couple.” 

Eftiz blushes, but says nothing. 


oe 


OHAPTER VL. 


As soon as Leigh can ba moved Effie and 
Mr, Roby insist that she shall, fora time, make 
their home hers, Effie declaring the Rectory to 
be no fit place for her; and, indeed, the house 
appears to have a most depressing Influence op 
the fnvalid. 

No light raillery, no kindness can lift her for 
@ moment from the “slough of despoud ” into 
which she has fallen; she is haunted ever by 
her mother’s words, ‘‘ You kilied him!” They 
gank iuto her inmost soul, and now bear 


abundantiy such fruits as remorse and morbid 


self-accusing. 

She is glad, too, to leave the Rectory, es- 
pecially a3 the new Rector and his family are 
anxious to take possession aa early ag possible, 

So on a bright day Mr. Roby drive: up to 
the house, and springing out of the chaise 
acsists Leigh ip, and Effie following, envelopes 





her In wraps, aad in silence they drive to 


| hen my strength. Ete says the looke will 
oliow.” Then with Gushed cheeks, “Iam giad | 


“Leafy Hollow,” ae Mr. Roby’s upreteutious 
residence fg called. 

i Tt seems wan ‘ib ane never baptge us 
ovely a3 on Ris goer a : 
away from the high , almost en from 
view by the foe alzaé, with vines and honey~ 
suckle surroundiog the porch and garlanding 
the windows; the small but pretty garden is 
bright with flowers, and a sense of peace brooda 
over the place, 

“This is, indeed, like home,” Usigh says, 
with a sigh of pleasure and a eprom, Bis ‘her 
tee eyes. “ How good you are to bring me 

are,”’ 


Effie has given up herown room to Leigh, as 
it is loftier and prettier than auy other the house 
boasts. It ts long and rathe: narrow, having @ 
window at each end; the curtains are. sea-green, 
and so are the walls, the latter being hung with 





you your freedom. You will thank me one day | her. 


| for what now seems hard.” 


gems of art,” as Effie calls them, In one win- 
dow stands 4 small round table om which Effie 
has placed all the loveliest fowera of the month, 
anda few books by well-known authors. 


Leigh is speedily one of the family, and Mr, , 
| Roby evinces a hearty liking and admiration for 
| the desolate girl, whilst Hitie is happy only ia 


ministering to her wanta. But during the firet 
week neither mention Juetia to or before her, 


| although she is longing to hear of him, Daily 
| and hourly she wonders ifthe has forgiven her— 


if her sorrows have softened his heart towards 


“T think he would be grieved if he saw me now,” 
she says to herself, and glances‘into a mirror at 
her changed face, Sho remembers how proud 
she had been of her beauty, recalls too his re- 
buke,— ; 

* Tf you were but aa sweet and good as you 
are beautiful you would bea perfect woman!” 

She has fallen very short of perfection, and 
now she has lost her beauty, and she refusez to 
belisve that she will ever regain it, Ons by ons 
her lovers and friends haves fallen away, and now 
she is alone, with the exception of the Robys and 





Francis Conway ; oppreseed,too, with the horrible 
| idea that she has been the cause of Ler father’s 
| death, 

About s week after her arrival nt Leafy 
Hollow Effie joins her in the arbour, her face 
expressive of a curious miature of pleasure and 





DALU, 

“T’vea great piece of news for you, Leigh, 
; Wao do you chink is coming home to-morrow f? 
| “Your-brother |” flushing Lotly. 

‘Yes; of course we are delighted, bub our 
pleasure has a considerable leayen of pain.” 

‘“ How #0} "’ 

" Juetin is only coming to us for a week; he 

| has accepted the editorship of a Sydney paper, 

| and sails for Australia almost immediately.” 

| “ Australia!” faintly, " ‘oes he go alone?” 

“ Quite; that makes it worse for us to bear 
the separation.” 

Does he know [ am with you” 

* Oh, yes. Why t’' 

“ Because I think he wouk’ prefer not to, sea 
me, Effie, I con't meet him,’ 

“ And why ?”’ curiously, 

“Tam ashamed—after my lespicabie conduct 
towards him—I refuse to see h'na because I dare 
not.” 

* Did you act so very badly to him?” 

“ Worse than you can conceive. If you knew 
all you would probably have declined to recsive 
me here.” 
| “I hope nob—but whatever cause you gave 

Justin for anger, I am quite sure he has long 
| ago forgiven you--perbaps forgotten the ofence,” 
| “He could not do that, so let me go away 
| before he comes—I am no? strong enough yet to 
| bear reproaches, ” 

“ And where will you go!’ Effie laugha, 

“To Mr. Liancourt ; he will receive me for my 
| mother’s aake until 1 bave found work,” 

“The tedious journey would kill you in your 
| present state, and if you persist in such foolisis 
talk Ishall send papa to you. A lecture from 
him is as good as @ tonic ; andif Justia declines 
meeting you, I promise you shall be unmolested 
in your own roomy,” 

Acd, finally, Mr, Roby and Effie overrule 
Leigis's decision, and she waits ia fear and trem 
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bilng for Justin's arrival. Towards evening the 
following day the Robye drive to meet him at 
the little station, and Leigh watches for their re- 
turn from her window, At first sight of Justin 
her pale face grows yet paler, and she shrinks in- 
voluntarily behind the curtains, He looks older 
than when last they met, and his keen eyes are 
yet keener, whilst the curve of the lipe is very 
cynical. ; 

It is some time before Elie goes to Leigh, with 
& message from Justin, thet as he has no bjec- 
tion to meet her he hopes she will not allow hie 
presence to be any restraint to her; so she 
gathers up sll her courage and goes down to the 
dining-room, where she finds Justin and Mr. 
Roby. As the girl advances the pallor and sad- 
ness of her changed face, rende’ almost start- 
ling by contrast with her heavy mourning, 8 
great pity fills the young man’s heart; but he 
hae learned wisdom of her, nud does not betray 
any etootion as he takes her hand, and expresses 
hia regret for her late Dlness, hie sympathy with 
her grief. After this he pays her but emall 
atteation, occasionally throwing her a few casual 
words. His father and aister are so devoted to 
him that when they all assemble in the drawing- 
room Leigh feels herself forgotten ; and sittixg 
in a remote corner, furtively watching ther, 
realizes wost bitterly her desolation and home- 
lesenees, Perhaps Justin reads thie in her eyes, 
for he crosses over, 

“You are very silent, Miss Banks, and I am 
afraid we have neglected you.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Roby. I enjoyed listening to 
you.” 

‘*'Then your look was untruthful |” 

What do you mean !’ 

“That you did not look the ideal of a happy 
woman |” 

“I did not say I was happy—it would be 
strange if I were!" 

“Just now, granted; but because you have 
had one heavy sorrow you must nob suppose life 
will never be bright for you again. I believe, as 
a rule, that is a woman's idea, but it don’t hold 
good. Every healthy mind will rise above grief, 
and still derivesome pleasure from life.” 

“Tam afraid I cannot think so, What pleasure 
can I anticipate? No home, uo friends, even my 
mother gone !” 

“Your mother does not constitute your whole 
world ! At present it ie true you have no home, 
fo the full sense of the word, but you are un- 
grateful to say you bave no friends !"’ 

“T am very sorry. I spoke thoughtleasly |” 
she says, 20 meekly, that a curious emile plays 
about Justin's lips. 

‘And in time you will marry !’ 

"I think I shail never do that,” and her tone 
is hurt, and he fancies there are tears in her 
eyes; but he goes on coolly,--- 

“Most girls say that at some time of their 
lives, but they usually change their minds; they 
have a holy horror of being stigmatized old 
mids! I really can’h eee any reason why you 
should be different to others of your sex |” 

She does not retort, but sits patiently listen- 
ing, asthough the flueh on her face tells him he 
has wounded her. Perhaps he ia in an unmerci- 
ful mood, for he says, “I shall not be greatly 
surprised if eventually 1 hear you have made 
Conway a happy man.” 

“ He would not marry me now if I asked him,” 
ehe says, 40 eimply, that Juetin laughs outright. 

“Have you tried the experiment, Miss Banks ? 
He surely would not have the cruelty to refure a 
lady's requeat !’ 

Her cheeks burn hotly, “Mr. Roby, you are 
ridieuling me, and although I deserve no con- 
sideration from you yet I thought you incapable 
of such uokindaess!" and with bead erect she 
leaves the room, lie neither striving to detaia her 
nor apologize for his light words 


“Don’t go, Mies Banks, I've no intention of stay- 


ing here ; J ami afraid 1 should offend you ogain | 


as I did last night,” 
_“Tsuppose I should have borne your scoffs 
silently,” she anewers, flushing and trembling ; 








altered position, and am apt to forget I ama 
poor pensioner !|”’ 

“You are talking absurdly, and you know it; 
I wish you'd leave herofcs for those who are pro- 
ficiené in the art!” 

“I was not aware I indulged in heroics,” 
meekly, 

“Well, you do! I show!d be pleased if it were 
otherwiee,” and he passes ov. 

In the evening he invites her, much te her 
surprise, to walk with bim ip the garden, He 
does it in an indifferent manner; but Leigh’s 
foolish heart beats quickly with pleasure. 

‘*Petch o ehawl,” he says; “ you don’t look 
very strong yet,” and like a little child she obeys, 
and together they leave the house, 

“Let us talk like friends,” he says, coolly ; 
“ we've done nothing but suarl at each other since 
last evening! I want to know what you intend 
doing |” 

‘*T wish to obtain a situation as companion,” 

“ Lively for you ; but I really can’t see what 
else you are fit for |” 

“Norl. Certainly not for a governess.” 

* No, you’ve not sufficient patience ; and you 
are too handsome!” 

“IT was once, perhaps ; but not now.” 

He laughs. 

“Mothers with eligible sons would hold a 
different opinion, I think. I consider you 
decidedly handeome stil).” 

" And ill-tempered ?” 

“Perhaps,” coolly, ‘I think you a long 
remove from, Griselda.” 

“T have had no heart lately to be disagreeable ; 
end no cause either.” 

“J've known you intensely savage without a 
cause.” 

“That was in the old days, when I was not 
cuite so wretched as now ; and before I was a 
prey to remorse.” 

Justin flushes hotly, thinking she refers to her 
conduct towards himself; but before he can 
speak she goes on,— 

“So long as I live I shall never forget my 
mother’s look and her words to me when we 
found my father dead.” 

“What were those words?” gravely. 

“ That I had killed him! And oh! how canI 
ever forgive myself!'’ with a suddeo buret of 
pain, ‘I killed him |” 

‘Pudge |” he saye, with more emphasis than 
politeness. 

‘Indeed, itis true, The shock of my broken 
engagement was his death-blow.” 

“ He died of heart-disease, and it is absurd for 
you to torture yourself thus. Come into the 
arbour and sit down, and Jet me hear no more of 
this nonsensical talk. Upon my word, Leigh, I 
am surprised at you!” been tts 

She does nob recent his masterfulness; in ber 
heart she likes it, and admires him the more for 


1b. 

“Now, if you can, think nothing of yourself 
for afew moments. |] want to talk about my- 
self, by way of change, Of course you are aware 
I leave here next week 1” 

* Yes,” faintly. ‘ Your friends will be sorry 
to lose you.” 

They'll soon console themselves for my loss. 
It is surprising how very little one is necemary 
even to one’s best friends,’ 

“ You are cynical!” 

“Oh no! I only take a practical view of 
things. IfI died to-morrow another would be 
found to fill my place, and ithe world would jog 
on as though J had never been, But to return to 
our starting point. If betore I go I can be of 
service to you I shall be pleased.” 

“ Thank you; but I really don’t see how you 
can help me,” 

“Very well; I daresay you are. right,” 
coolly, ‘‘T don’t care to play benefactor; and 


| doubtless you had rather not be indebted to 
Tue next morning he finds her alone in an | 


arbour ; she rises haxtily, but he says quietly, | 


me even for a eimple act of friendship, 
although I shall not be here to recall it to your 
raind.” 

“You must not think I refuse your help from 


| caotives of pride, I really do not eee how you 


can help me,” 
"Perhaps you areright; and, after all you 


“but I have not yeh grown accustomed to my | may be persuaded to marry Conway,” 











“ He does not wish it; neither would I if he 
did,” 

“ Why } ” 

“ You know my reasons,” 

“J may have heard them, but I’ve forgotten 
thera, as you will forget me when I am gone.” 

“T shall not forget you,” 

"Tndeed, I am ee ee @s- 
pecially when I remember you can think of me 
only as aa arrant fool, and your dupe,” 

“You are very cruel to me,” she half moans ; 
“although I deserve your scorn it woyld surely 
be more generous to remember my unhappy con- 
dition, and accord me a little pity.” 

Her face is hidden, and she cannot see the 
light in his eyes. She only hears his voice hard 
and strained, because of the awful control be ie 
exercising over himee!f. 

“ Leigh, you talk of pity, Did you_sccord me 
any ere is an old saying, ‘With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be meted to you 
egain.’” 

A sob smiles on his ear, but relentlessly he 


goes on. 

“I am glad to say I bave outlived that old 
folly, and am now quite willing to shake bands 
and forgive. Shall we part friends ?” 

“ Yes, if you wish it.” 

“Shall I ever hear of you again, or from 

ou.” 

**Of me, you may, From me, ro!” 

“ Why not from you ?” 

“ My letters would have no interest for you.” 

"Not Well, women’s lettera are generally 
atupid.” 

“And you hate stupidity?” attempting 
galety. 

* Awfully !” 

“Shall we go back to Effie?” 

“If you please ; I am perfectly indifferent.” 

“Before we go, Mr. Roby, I want to say 
something to you. Perhaps we may never be 
alone again.” 

Then she pauses, hot and confused, but he 
does not attempt to help ber out of her bewilder- 
ment; 80, after s few moments, she goes on 
huskily,— 

“J want to ask your forgiveness for my con- 
temptible conduct towards you--to implore you 
to pardon me,” and then she can say no more, 

“ Are you very anxious I should forgive?” and 
the grave voice grows more tender. 

a ¥i Nog 

“Leigh, you bebaved scandalously—you have 
no claim to forgiveness.” 

**T know that too well,” sobbing. 

“But for ‘Auld Lang Syne’ I will pardon all, 
I don’t wish to take unkindly feelings with me to 
another land ; and, besides this, we may never 
meet again. Why, Leigh, you are crying—tell 
me why!” 

And when she does not answer, he, leaning 
over her, asks hoarsely,— 

‘Ia it because 1 am going 3” 

She must be very weak indeed, for ehe sobs 
out,— 

 Yes—-yes,” and can say no more, 

“Why should you grieve that I go?” exgerly. 
‘* Js it that you lied to me the night of the ball! 
Is it that you love me?” 

He bende over her until his face almost touches 
her hair, 

"Do you love me now! Did you love me 
then *"” 

“ Yas,”’ lifting her fiushed face to him. “ Laugh 
at meif you will, but I love you,” 

Who is is Jaughe? Ie it Justiv, in the joy of 
his heart ? 

She lifts her oyes to his, half expecting 
to see mockery and triumpb there, instead of 
which she finds hereelf in his arms, hears him 


say,—- 

Uy kuew it long ago; Leigh, dear Leigh ! if 
you will not marry Conway, will you marry 
me? Doyou think you can be ready to go out 
with me?” 

Her answer is inaudible, but satisfactory—if 
one may judge from Justin’s gratified lock as he 
atoops to kiss the face thet flushes all rosy. red at 
his carene, 

“Was I bard, my dear!” be questions, 

“Yes, I thought you hated me!” 
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“1 waa so egainst my will, You. need not fear 
a oe rath f bert nove) np laughing— 
“end, a8 & euccess- 
ful emulator of Petruchio, and you f not 
badly as Kate, But serfously, my dear, have you 
counted the cost of marrying me?” 

“No,” blushing, and with pretty archness ; 
* because I never thought you would ask we” 

“Then,” says Justin, very gravely, “let me 
tell you plainly ali you will have to encounter, I 
am goiog out as editor, as you already know ; and 
beyond the wages of my Jabour I shall have 
literally nothiag. All little property my 
father has is on my sister. I shall not 
receive even the proverbial shilling! What do 
you say, Leigh!” 

‘That Iam glad you are poor, because none can 
say I married you for money,” 

“Tbink again. I may fall sick in that distant 
land-—-may die, and you be left alone, a strauger 
and in poverty.” 

“Do not talk of sickness or death! But if 
either come it will find me with you,” 

“T may prove a brutal husband.” 

"I will risk all that ”’—between a laugh and a 
cry. “Although I deserve anger, I don’t think 
1 sball receive it.” 

“Itis growing damp—come in, child!” says 
Justin, drawing her shawl closer around her. 
“But first kies me, and thank me for taking 
pity on, and saving you from perpetual maiden- 


“Indeed no, Mr. Roby! You forget Mr. Con- 
way |” 

Not 1; nor the fact that you implored bir to 
roarry you, and he refused.” 

" For shame, Justin.” 

* Kiss me ”—imperiously—“and Jet us go in,” 
and Leigh nestles willingly enough into his 
embrace. “ You bave very little time to prepare, 
my love,” 

“And I am wofully ignorant. I am afraid I 
shall often vex you with my stupid blunders,” 

“So long as you love me as well as now I shall 
pot prove & bard taekmaster,” 

” ° 

Mrs. Banks's consent was asked to her daugh- 
ter’s marriage, and thabgcod lady replied,— 

“ Of course Leigh must pleace herself, as doubt- 
less she would, and if ahe chore to abandon all for 
the sake of a penniless editor she must abide her 
decision, She would beg to be excused bein 
present at the marriage, which she underst 
was to be very quiet, and in her delicate state she 
was really unable to take so longa journey. She 
wished her daughter well, but thought her 
extremely foolish, and not deserving auch pros- 
perity.” 

Deigh felé cruelly burt by this callous letter, 
but Justin was at band, and proved himeelf a not 
incompetent comforter. 

So early one morning they walked to church, 
accompanied only by Mr. Roby and Effie, and 
came away man and wife, 

Francis calls at Leafy Hollow to wish the 
happy pair “God-speed;” and in his manner 
there ie no shade of envy, no shadow of regret; 
so that when they are tairly alone Justin says 
roguishly, — 

“ After all, my dear, Conway’s heart is not 
broken by your desertion.” 

“No;” laughing, “ but yours would have been 
had I rejected you !” 

. s SJ * * 

So Justin and Leigh bid good-bye to England, 
with many ® regret, many a longing for its dear 
familiar shores, ite woods and streams. Yet amid 
all pain and yearning they turn their faces reso- 
‘utely towards the land of their adoption, strong 
in their mutual love and confidence. 

Leigh is, indeed, a happy woman, when she 
stands in her own home for the firat time, with 
her husband’s arm about her, and her bright face 
full now of vigorous beauty lifted to his. 

It seems such happiness cannot be for her ; it 
aluaos needs the touch of his lips, the sound of 
his voice to asrure her of it, 

One day there comes a letter from Effie, in 
which she saya,— : 

“IT shall now surprise you, 1 think, Mr. Con- 
way has asked me to marry him, and I have 


people ridicule him, but it is only those who do not 
know his goodness, If he had never asked me to 
marry him I should never have confessed to you 
that I have always Joved him, and that my love 
for him was the canse of my animosity towards 


you. 

“T think 1 may say, without vanity, that he 
cares for me, if not so passionately, yed more 
enduringly than you. “He has confessed you once 
said, in breaking your word to him, you would 
make, not mar his life, and that now be thanks 
you for your discernment, 
“ Before you get thie we shall be an old bride 
and bridegroom ; the houeymoon will be quite a 
thing of the past—but we shali have your love 
and good wishes, Of that we are perfectly 
assured. 
“We all long to see you again. Oh! when 
shall we meet! I am quite jealous of you, Leigh, 
for papa is alwaye talking of and thinking about 
you, to the entire forgetfulnees of his own 
daughter!” 
Then follows a sentence truly " Effie-like” :— 
“T shall wear ivory-sativ, orange-blossoms and 
a veil, and do hope they will nob prove too trying 
to my complexion.” 

* + * & * 

By the next mail Leigh receives two silver-edged, 
highly-embossed cards, with Mr, and Mrs, Lian- 
court’s compliments ! 
“So your mother has married her first love 
after all,” Justin’s says, balf-laughingly. 
*“*She but follows her daughter's example,” 
Leigh anewers, softly, “and yet, poor father.” 
Her husband, bending, kisses her, and the 
transient cloud passes from her brow. 


[THE END.] 
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FACETIZA. 


_— 


“ Wuow did Mrs. Desmond ask to her house 
party?” “All her intimate enemies, and some 
of her friends." 

Op Friend: “Hello! So you are in trade, 
now,eh? Why did you retire from literature }” 
De Writer: “ Got hungry.” 

Morngr: “ Jost look, Helene, at those magni- 
ficent ruins.” Helene: ''I wonder why, in the 
old times, they built ruins instead of proper 
castles ¢” 

Sue: “I have heard that you said I was fond 
of the sound of my own voice.” He (adroitly): 
“Well, you have yourself admitted that you like 
music,” 

Sue: “ Yes, they are engaged. I know she re- 
fused him twice, but the third time he proposed 
she accepted him.’ Her Husband: ‘“' Servee 
him right |” 

Tue Travian Count: “‘ For some time I have 
felt that 1 could not live without you.” Mies 
Goldmore (unfeelingly): “ Yes, it’s hard to have 
to earn your own living, ien’t iv)” 

Mrs. De Rurriz: “If you ever did any good 
in this wide world, I'd like to know what it is.” 
Mr. De Ruffle: “ Well, for one thing, I saved you 
from dying an old maid.” 

Nett: “Do you like the girl your brother 
Tom ie engaged to?” Amy: “No; but Tom 
likes her enough for the whole family, so what 
earthly difference does it make?” 

* Sur’s to let me know at the end of the week 
if she accepte me.” “Ib must be a terrible sus- 
pense,” “Rather. I don’t know whether to 
break off my other engagements or not.” 

Miss SNopBERLY : We never think of going to 
the Robinsons’ parties, though they always invite 
us.” Mise Sharpe: “I've heard that that’s the 
reason they give for inviting you,” 

Penpsryis: ‘' Miss Roeebud rejected me the 
other night, but she let me kiss her before we 
parted.” Newcome (reflecting): “I think 1'll go 
round to-night and propose myeelf,” 

Lapy : “ Before I engage you, I should like to 
know what your religion ix.” Cvok: ‘Oh, 





“No,” he said, as be copgratujaied him on his 
mevt. “I'm pot so particularly charmed 
with vhe girl, but I ex to be very happy, 
Her mother is about the beat-tempored woman & 
know.” 
Mr. Tarmprioon: ‘I bear that Mra. Hash- 
more, the landiady, is laid up. with a nervous 
shock.” Mr. Quidaweek: “Yes, One of the 
new boarders wanted to pay her a week in ad- 
vance.” 7 z 
Mavpig: “ You love onother, Jack!” Jack < 
“ How sgh talk that way, dearest? T’ve 
kissed you thirty times in the last two inivutes.”” 
Meudie: “But if you loved me you wouldn't 
keep count.’ 

Hoax: “ My wife and some of her friends are 
going to organize a secret society,” Joax: “ Non- 
sense! The idea of women in # secret society.” 
"You misunderstand, They are to meet to teil 
secrete,” 

Granppa: “Don't get scared, Willie; the 
tiger is avout to be fed—that’s whab makes him 
jump and rosr eo, Willie (easily): “Ob, 1 ain’t. 
afraid of him, grandpa. Papa's the eame way 
when his meals ain’t ready.” 

“Tye star is so far away that » cannon ball 
shot from ¢his earth would be more tban » thou- 
sand years reaching it,’ said the professor. 
“ But, Herr Profe-sor, why should we shoot the 
pretty star?” asked a young lady, earnestly, 

“WiLiiaM, Mra. Spriggins complains that she- 
yeceived only one of all the bundles che had put 
up here Jast night,” said his employer. “ That's 
fupoy, tir. I wrote Mrs, Spriggins on one- 
bundle, and put ‘ditto’ on each of the others.” 

“Para,” inquired a emali girl at the dinner. 
table the other evening, “what's a millionaire ¥ 
Dorothy Smith said to me to-day, ‘ Your father’s 
a milliopaire.’” ‘What did you say?” asked 
the small girl’s father. “Oh, I jus’ said, ‘So’a 
yours,’” 

Heavy Vitiain: “ Think not, faithless one, to 
escape my clutches. I will follow you te the end 
of the earth.” Flippant Heroine: “Indeed you 
But thou. 


cause I’m not going there,” 

Mrs Havyseup (in hotel dining-room): “What 
& bright light those lamps give |" Mr. Hayseed 
(whispering): “ Say gas-jete, Marier ; them ain’ 
lamps.” Mre, Hayseed (loudly): “ Yes, as I wap 
saying, what a bright light the gas-jets give ; 
guees they're fresh trimmed.” 

“Wat would you do ff you were I and f 
were you?” tenderly inquired a young ewell of 
his lady friend, as he escorted her from church, 
“ Well,” she said, “ if I were you I would throw 
away that vile cigarette, cut up my cane for fire- 
wood, wear my watch chain underneath my coat, 
and stay at home at nights and pray for brains,” 

Ir was an hour past midnight, and Mr. Jagway 
wae fumbling about in the hallway and muttering 
angrily to himeelf. ‘“‘ What's the matter?” 
called out Mra, Jagway from the floor above. 
“ There’s two hat-racks here,” he answered, “ an’ 
I don’t know which one to hang m’ hat on,” 

“You’ve got two hats, haven’) you?” rejoined 
Mra. Jaogway. “ Hang them on both,” 

“Kirry, you muet let papa’s watch alone.” 
“JT won't hurt it, papa. I just want to——” 
"Pat it down, I tell you!” ‘I aio’t hurtin’ it. 
I only want to see what makes it——” “if you 
don’» let that watch alone I shall certainly have 


to punieh you.” “TJ ain’t——" ‘ Will you put 
it down?” “ All I want to do with it is to-——” 
“ Kitty, do you hear what I say?” “ Yee, papa, 


acd you'd hear what I say, if you didn’t istk so 
much }” 

Mx. Binks: “ Don’t you think it’s about time 
our daughter began to think about a husband ? 
She is getting on, and she'll be an old maid the 
first, thing she knows,” Mrs, Binks: “ Indeed it 
is time, high time. But she’s me over again. I 
never thought of marriage until] my mother 
warned me that if I ever married at all I bad no 
time to lose. Itell you I was ecared.” “Um— 
I suppore so.” “ Yes, indeed, I made up my 
mind to take the first man thot offered, and that 





ma'am, I always feels it = | duty to be of the 





promised (don’t be jealous, Leigh !) I know some 





same religion as the family I'm in.” 


very evening you came.” 


Tears 





won't.” Heavy Villain: * Zounds! 
talkest idly. Wherefore not!” Heroine; “ Be- 
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T bas been nitely settled tha’ ii nothing | 
unforeseen occure, the (Queen will fall cd 
yeigiaal i atention of being present’ at th 
wedding at Coburg. 
Tar Prince of Wales 


aT oe 
~ausoury 








Royal | 


} 
i to be the guest of Lord | 

Hati House from | 
y, June ist, On 
3 will visit the | 
Nogland A; 





ricuie | 





at St. Albans. 

ALES will be presented 
wedding dress a a 

r Majesty will be present 

t the marriage break- 

jueen of Denmark. 








3 has signified het, inten- | 
tion of being “prese at with Prince when the | 
preeentation fs made to Lady Hallé in honour of ! 
be celebrated violinist’s twenty-fifth year of | 
residence in Eagland. The event is to take place 


wards the end of this month, but the date is 


hot yet fix Princess of Wales 
have algo pror ent at a celebration 


of the thirtietl 
Homes, which 

iHEm 
and the Hereditary Princ 


Aprpardo's 





Liezandrs of ¢ ‘oburg | 
#£ Hohenlohe-Langen- 
t ake _ Place at Coburg on Muuday, 
orfl 20ch, a : honeymoon wili be passed at 
he neigh bx uring chiteau of Rosenau. The 
Jusen, the Emperor Empress 
Frederick, th i Duke 
sod Grand I > rincess 
‘hristiao, the and the 





ww: el 
Wai, tf 


Prince of Wales, ae Gran 





} 

| 

Prince and Princ he | 

present. TheG rand | 

Duches a reeent | 

the Russian [ope 
P ( y t 


vrave, is said 
idast son of the Crown Prince tmark, and | 
werefore heir-preaumptive to t Throne. | 
Princess Spbil is only nineteen, aad Prince 
uristion fa a tall, good-lookin wg young fellow of 
iwenty-six, The Princess is charming bub no 
althy, bu this is more than 
ane 


Christian, 


r 





y the iati elations which } 
viil briag about : e Cor | 


Berlin, # 





: f the Priuces bil, is 
Princess Maryarethe Prus 
Kaise 
Zz “NN Mito Budapest, 
: il from 





ber, will | 








rhich the Empe i Emoress of Austria—or 








erestin 16° 
IMP, of th { u » the r core 4 rni 
from the Hofburz to the | Mathias Ch urch, where 
they will remain for several days on view to the | 
ublic. The crown will then be taken in state | 
she uew Houses of Parliament, ¢ 0 the legis- | 
ators will solemnly renew their allegiance to their 


he more “King aud Queen of | 
Hungary” rt. One the most 
ae remoyv th ouch 
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usigai a 


& 








king.” Kaiser I'ranz Josef will be accompanied | 
twenty-three members of the Imperial Family, 


aad Dumerous receptions and levees “will take 
piace act the 





iding breakfast 
= 34 -_ iY o 
ona Whi rive 
nd thence go toS 
and thence g) 


Coo Pcincess of Wales is trying to 











the wari to take place on old Midsucimer | 

Day, Monday, July 6th, the birthday of Princess 

V ‘ia ci Wales. Miss Knollys ia very busy 
iow getting the trousseau ready for Princes 


Mand, who will be provided with clothes enough 

> last her some sears, Mise Knollys is an | 
cellent needlewoman, and she has traiued the | 
*cinceas of Walee’s daughters to be very good 
S0RID sCrevecs, 










| bake in a m 


| butter, one ounce sugar, 


| little water ; 


| the dish ; 





STATISTICS. 


Ir is stated that 
f Ceylon 


70 per cent. of the people 
vé by agriculture, 

Epinnvres has 22900 
comes next with i! 
third wi 


cows, while Dublin 
090, and London stands 
ith a cow population of 8,000. 
Legislature ia the world 
ta gontially £720,999. 
Parliament costs £86,000 o year. 
their 
enakes. Fe 
record the cobra and theno | 
were inly re oLsidvle, 


THE most expensive 
ia that of France, whicl 
The Itaiian 

Neakty 22000 Hindocs lose 
every year from being bittea by 
this heavy death 
formidable krait 


en en ee cee ee, 


GEMS. 


Wo watts until circumstancery completely 
favour his undertaking will 
angthing. 





THE great d 
adjusting, and the prod 
ing mind 

Ir takes all that a man earns 
prevent in such & shape that he 
gave in the future, 

InsuRRectTrON of thought always p: ey in 
surrection cf actica. _— in ¢ 
laurels, liberty kuows nothing but vic tories. 
Revolutions never go oe kward 


th ough! is self. 


12a consuni 





to keep the 
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Gay hope a) 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Scotch Cake.—-Ons pint treacle, one pound 
brown eugar, one cocoanut, one pound butter 
one pound flour. Melt butter, sugar, and treacle 

gether ; grease tins 

Nut Macaroons.—Take the whites of twe 
eggs, beaten very light, then sift in one cup of 
gt ranulated sugar, @ little atatime, When th 

suger ia all in add a cup of chopped raisins 
aad one cup of nute. Butter paper & 
lerate oven. 

A Srvie Caxe-—-Cream one-half cup of 
butter slowly. Add one cup of sugar, one- 
half cup of milk, the beaten yolks of two eggs 
aud the beaten whites. Sift in one heaping cup 
£ flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
one tableepoonful of cinnamon 


brown 





chestnuts, aud covk two 


good-sized 
livers, Make season 


paste of theee, and 
sali, len oh ge and pepper, Spread 
thin slices of white brea ad. Kemove 
1e brown cov ering of the nuts by. pouring 
boiling water over them after they are boiled. 
Tea Cakrs.—One pound flour, two ounces 
butter, one ounce sugar, two ounces currants, 
one breakfast cup sweet milk, two end a-half 
teaspoonfuls baking powder, Rub the butter 














THIUG practically settled that | into the flour, add baking powder, sugar, 
Prigcess M 8 tarried in the pel currants, mix with the milk to a soft dough, | 
Ro Ss isre the weddings of her | Divide into three pieces, make each piace a | 
ais and brother were celebrated, she will still | round scone put on an oven shelf, brush with 

16. her Geaire sssociate her niarriage with | egg, and bake in # quick oven fifteen minutes, | 
ye 2 : of her childhvod fulgl! For, | Then cut each in four or eight econes, They | 


| may be split and buttered. 


Swiss Tart.—Six ounces flour, 
ut these in a basin, 


viab them together, and 
make in a firm 


paste with 
ro'l out and line iat ashet or a tart 
ring ; then nice.y etbew a pound sud a half apples 
or a tin of peaches or apricot, and put them on 
put in the oven and bake; cool a ye 
snd beat up the whites ‘of three eggs, add on 

t tablespooatul sugar, and decorate the top of the a 
dish with this; put in a very slow oven to get 
yellow, 


— 


never accomplish | 


shai or in | 2 


3 Sanpwicers—Poil one pint of 
ehicken | 


three ounces | 
ne yolk, in little water, | 


the yolk and a | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PoLvantsed biger-bones are used as medicine in 
Chica. It is believed that they impart to the 
invalid the streagth of a tiger, 

\ Guamwan chemiet has bit upon a new method 
of making delicious champagne of apples. Is so 
clo ile resembles che genuine article that only 
expert ja adgen can distinguish them” 

Hi 228. sHuzns in Saxony are compelled 
& public examination ere ‘they, ars Coated 4 
work at the business. They mast understand the 


| care ps treatment of horses or they will not be 


| licensed to shoe the animals, 
lysters are provided with eyes, but the 
0 e' seye ie uot located where public opinion 
aces it, What is called the eye of the oyster 
is the great muscle which holds ‘the shells to 
gett ner, and which is separated by the knife of the 


ener, 


| ope 
| A vucrTanre cruiser that crossed the seas long 
previous tos ship's keel being laid by the hand 
/é man is the cocosnut Sailing on without « 
yhart or compass it reached its snug harbour ; 
tht us to niany @ tropic isle. haa been intro 
| duced a new and valuable race of trees. How do 
e nute get ta ? In the first place 








to the water % 
a pilus prefer the shore and many lean ‘of 
{ ao that the ripe fruit falls iato the sea, 
skeva also climb the tree: aud throw down the 
many being lauached in that way. 

| A Frenow selentist has rec zntly discovered the 
| xeacs of increasing the Hluminating power of 
| ordinary coal ges about fifteen times, The in 
| crease is accomplished by supplyiog a small but 
| comstana current ¢ of air to the fame. A tiny 
| 

} 

| 

' 

j 

| 

{ 
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ra > oP 


+t 
iw 











electric-motor is xed in the body of the gus 
a4 which ie a diminutive ventilator.. The 
motor is run by a current supplied by a couple 
r sumulators. The flame has a remark 
able brilliancy, and lamps have been constructed 
| ou this patteru with an illuminating power of 
| eigut hundred candle power, 

ALUMINIUM coffias are among the latesh iuven- 
tions, They are made squete, like the ordinary 
box coffia, and bave vertical sides and cads. 
They have corner bracaa, mouldings at the top 

| and bottom and moulded covers. Lastead of being 
covered, as is usually the case with metal 
caskety, the surface ia left bare and burnished. 
The lining, handles and general finish are made 
| after the usual models. An interesting item is 
the relative weight of coflins, A six-foot 
caskeb weighs sboud 199 pounds; a el 
oue, with metal liniug, about 175 ; y 
| metallic burial cages from 459 to 500, while the 
new aluminum casket weighs a hundred pounds 

| or aw trifle lea, 

Huwaw life isin danger st an elevation of 
twenty-five ntheches feet, and at a considerably 
lower altitude bodily exertion becomes almost 
iposaible. Birds, on ihe other hand, rise to au 
elevation of thirty-five or forty thousand feet, 
and at such heights sustain great muscular exer- 
tions for an indefinite period. In that respect, 
as in the matter of flight iteelf, they have a 
manifest advantage over the beat of us, It is 
not to be supposed that moa birds ever reach 
| the enormous héight just mentioned, but it seems 
Lid 
| 
| 
i] 


mea 


17 
sMiGil aC 











to be certain that the great majority of even the 
smaller apecies, when ox thelr semi-annual migra- 
tions, move ab heights beyond the power of 
the human eye to see them. 


~~ OTTEY'S § “UNLABELLED STRONS PILLS 
efficacious as any other and always 
Greatly snperior to Stee! 
luvaluable to wurecn. 


Are twice as 
and certainly relieve, 


qui kly 
1d Pennyroyal, 








j Post freo for 14 and 33 tan pe from Tomas OFcey, 
\ Chemist, Burton-on-Trent, Please mention paper 
| 





DEAFNESS. 


DEAFNESS AND ITS OURE.~—Ali sufferers are - 
yvited to send to R. Kemps, 50, Bedford Row, Holbory, 
Loudon, who will forward, pest free, particulars of new 
» home-treatment. The most obstinate casos pet 
manently cured. No artificial eat-drums required. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


fess, Jeannie is the Gminutive of Jano. 
J. B.—It was a mistake in your book, apparently. 


Jasrz.—-The ink desired is sold in most Ftationary 
stores. 

Omesren.— Even experts are often ceceived by good 
imitations, i 

Ayxiovs Ivquintr.—Not at Wberty to comply with 
your request. 

AusarTeuR.—We do not giveimatriictions in photography: 
Get a book, : 

Timoray.—Drama is apy representation of Iife acted 
upon the stage. ‘ 

JuoiLer.— Jabilee coime have face value only, nohody 
offers more Low, 

Wi Oars. You would render yourself Mable te fine 
or impriscament, , 

Mapeusse Graxt,—We suggest that you take the 
gloves toe dyeing establishment. 

U. P.—You cam leave your share to whemscevor you 
fike, only be sure to make !t quite clear, 

Uanoon.— Skirts should be ltned with some mod srately 
heavy fabric, 80 that they will not lift in the wind 

7. &.~—Thero is usuallye provision thet the husbetid 
sball regularly previde a certain amourt for the wile’s 
support, 


aati 


Wansien.—For training and cultivating the vole, | 


there ia oothing Ike # good teacher, and good teachers 
are very hard tof 

Tuapy.—No fee is paid when a lad enters as cabin 
yoy or steward’s assistant, becauee he is not taught any 


Dersiors.-—The social condition of women at the pro- 
sexit time has been mainly brought about by their own 
firm will and determination to hare justice done them. 
No woman who has proper res for herself will ever 
go et the limite prescribed by the customs of good 


Ipa.—The best remedy for such annoyances as tan 
and freckles is to wear a hat or sun-bonnet. The omen 
frequently disappe sr in-winter, and if one is careful to 
keep the face thaced there-will be very little trouble, 
Lemon juice sometimes removes tap, and butiermilk ie 
said to be excellent for this purposs, 

Trv.—Thomas Gay, the founder of the hospital in 
t. Thomas-street, Borough, was the son of a South- 
mybt up as a bookseller, 
seamen’s prize 
uth Sea etock, 
endowing his 


s) 
wark lighterman ; he was 
amarsed hia fortane by purchaain; 
tickets in Qoeen Anne's war and by 
ol t £200,006 fm. building and 


Tesg,—To bake “potatoes with a sausage ang use 
large potatoes and cut.a slice from one side an inch and 
a insise. Take asirali seoop and remove part of 
thefuside, Fill with saneoge moat, or chopped ves! and 
pork well seasoned may be used. Oover the dilling with 
the alice of potato first cutoff. Stand the potatoes ina 
baking pan and bake in a moderate oven, 
Inquisrtive.—A diluted solution of chloride of cop 

becomes a fine yellow at a moderate heat, and dis- 
ae on —e A solution of acetate of cobalt, with 
a little nitrate added to it, turns rose-coloured by heat, 
and ben ig when cold. A solution of chloride, or 
hitro-murlate of cobalt, turns green when heated, and 
disappears on cooling. 


THE STREAM AND THE FLOWER. 


A PLACTD Stream once flowed vlong 
A bank knee-deep fn clover, 
While from its ripplee came this song : 





part of a searoan's duties, 

Tity.—Ii you. beve a.good careful laundross the 
things may be washed; & not bave them ¢lean fore 
putting away. 

A, PB. C.—Bank rate is the ara 
lent by the bank ; bank intercst Js the amount paid by 
the bank on sums deporited, 


| 
oS oak, 2. J { 
Mitiit.—A good soaking in warm water, in which a She lov 
| 
| 


little borax powder has been diseolved, anda washing In 
a warm lather should set it right. 


Tas, —Wet the stain with naphtha; repeat if necessary, 
but generally one application will soften it sufficiently, 
and once it soitens rub the surface clean, 


Tatizrs.—Steep tho brushes for twenty-four hours fn 
benzole, and —_ if necessary, purify by washing them 
with soap and er. 


Nvurse.—Sliee it very thin, just as thin as possible, 
then broil on a gentle fire, turuing vory often, until the 
corners begin to curl, and serve on dipped toast. 


4 New Reaner.—They should be a littie damp before 
you begin, and each filament shou’d be taken separately 
on the under side, and the operation performed before 

Dsciwerre.—Ift the wood hae never been varnished 
before it will need to be sized first, otherwike the wood 
will soak in the varnish, aud you will have no gloss un- 
lesy several coats are applied. 


Sywrarnisen.—Sclatica fa just rheumatism twenty 
times intensified ; the remedy ts alwaysa desperate one; 
sometirnes « red-hot iron Is passed down the bone of the 
thumb affected; you must have medical treatment. 


‘Trt Uaty Duoxuse.—You will find Beetham’s 
Glycerine and Cucumber a most excollent preparation 
ior softening and improving the skin. Sorry we cannot 
‘ecommmend anything for your eyebrows. 

BaD Form,-—-When any person ie invited it is 
imperative either to ge or to send ets. If he cannot 
‘uke the tronble to do this or is too ignorant or careless 
to do so, he ta best left out of the company altogether. 


Poon Lirite Dorormy.—If the young man promised 
to cail on the eveming in question and did not do 20 he 
owes youan apology. Nothing is more annoying and 
iil-bred than making engsgementa and failing to keep 


+ 


tacm, 


Ty Warr or Apvicz.—It is sometimes ditficnlt to 
know what to say to such men, but aga goreral propo- 
sition they are beat left alone. Meantnglog attentions 
ong continued never yet did any good to amy woman, 
bat have done a great deal of harm, and always will. 

A Reovian Besoun.—Buy some soap in bare and 
ulssolve it in hot water; wash in the suds thus made 
soiled shawls. All the spots will disappear, and, if 
carefully pressed, they will be equal to new. Cashmere 
and other matertals may be treated in the samme manner. 


Baccevs.—To distinguish artificially coloured wirce 
& cram) of bread saturated in the supposed wine ie 
placed in a plate of water; if artifically coloured, the 
water goon partekes of the colour; but if natural, a 
slight opalescence only will be perceptible after o 
prter of an hour, 

Oxe mm TaovpLe.—They are said tobe driven away by 
® generous sprinkling of powdered borax in their 
haunte; the sedond may be trapped. by laying plates 
about Woll greased with lard ; place a few sticks round 
the plates to let them get up mow and again; hold the 
plates over the kitchen fixe, when the insects wil) fall 
bay he melted fat. Reset and continue till all are 








t charged for sume | 


“Ob, come with me, my lover! 


“Oh, come with me @nd be my bride ! 
I'll give thee Jove and rest: 

I'l. bear thee geatly with the tide, 
Upon my peaceful breast.” 


A modest, ewect Porget-me- not , 
Held up her head and Hstened ; 

the song the Streaw had brought, 
And bright her blue eyes glistened 

Tl go with you,” the sweet flower sighed, 
*' Where T'll have love and reet: 

T ome, my love, to be your bride ”-— 
Then fell upon his breast. 


With tender grace and loving care 
The Stream his burden bore; 

The breeze was soft, the akies were iair— 
What could they ask for more? 


And gently thus they drifted on, 
They reached the farther sea : 
1 looked sgaiu-—-thoy both were gone, 
And ne'er came back to me, 
P. WW. 


Evris.--Prince Louis Napoleon, while ont recon- 
noitring with a party dragoons near the 
Mozani River, in Zululand, was surprised and killed by 
the Zulus op Ist June, 1579; he owed his death, as some 
say, to his enthusiasm in art, being ‘em ed at the 
moment sketching the surroundings and refusing to 
retire when Captain Carey, in charge of the dragoons, 
asked hira to do no, A 

& K.—A mustari plaster made according to the 
following directions! will not blister the most sensitive 
skin : Two teaspoonfuls mustard, two teaspoonfuls Sour 


two ipa se - ground ginger. Do not mix too dry 
Place between two plevcet of old muslin and epply, if 
it burns too much af first, lay an extra plese of musiin 
between itand the skin; se tha skin beeomes accus- 
tomed to the heat take ths extra piece of muslin away. 


| thin rind of half a lemon, with sugar to taste. 


Frora.—Take the outer skin off twenty chestnuts, par 


and rub them ary ng aleve. : cae bry Prag 
noes of 5 ein helfa pint of milk, add 

almonds that have been blanched. ana Braised and the 
the milk comes to the boil, and the gelatine fa 
jet it coc! alitcde, then etrain if and add it to the cheet- 
nuts, Mix it well, then, pot in halfa pint of whipped 
cream, pour it intoa , and leave iten ice til eet. 
When cold, turn ft out, and serve with some 

cream, sweetened with sugar round the base, 


CLementixy.—Bcald one “Sinre of maith and. stir io 


four large tablespoontuls of grated chocolate, stirring 
and bo! it for a minute or two until all the chocolate 
is diss Beat up the yolks of six. ith a 
— sugar, and stir them into the and 

te. Flavour the custard scoording to tarte, & 
into small eups or moulds, snd stand them in a 

, with about one inch of water around them. 
the tin In the oven, and cook the custard py 
Boat the whites of tho to a stiff froth, a little 


grease. 
Liiris Hovserxxerrr.—Two pounds bitter is 
one lemon, one eveet orange,six pounds ugar, pare 
sking of the oranges aud lemons very thinly, and eut 
them into very thin chips; then slice the whole of the 
orange across with a knife inte the ase 
sible slices, taking ont all the pipe; put all this, is 
the sliced oranges and the » hing ex 
pips—into a basin and oover with eight 
water, that is about sixteen breakfast cupfals ; let 
stand fen Swanip-tcar Sees, t= yen wee In ng 
TOSS! paniand boll ti! gu noer an pee em 
Phtch ate at least three Lours; pour it ont and allow 
it to stand for twenty-four hours more ; then pnt it fut. 
the preserving pan with one-and-a-quarter 
suger to cach t of juice, and let it beil for half an 
hoor (after 1% begins) at least, or until it jellies. 


Cunrovny--It isin the Vodas, the four eacred hooks: 
of the Hindus, the origin of the story of Cinderella is 
found. Cinderolla isa dawn maiden, her sisters beins 
the Powers of Darkness, who compel her to wait upon 
them, keeping her bidden from sight, The dawn 
roaiden breaks from her bonds, and captivates the sue 
| romaining with Lira fora time. Butshe cannot er 

with bisa in the heavens; she can remain yh until a 
certain hour. Once she lingers too long, and hurrying 
back, leaves on she has taken a token of her 
visit, in the form of a fleecy cloud, which had borne her 
aléft-when she leit the regions of darkness. The sun, 
determined to find her, sends out hie emieserics—the 
rays of Ught—but does not find her unéi) she appears 
before him as the evening twilight. Im the Vedas the 
Prince fs called Mitra, which is one of the names given 
to the sua. 

Asxiovs to Kxow.-—To make a porcupine pudding 
pack @ soup plate full of stale bread, omitting tae crust, 
ani soak it In milk foren hour. In the meantime beat 
two tablespoonfuls of butter until creamy, add the yolk: 
of foureggs, three ounces of sugar, a half teaspoodtul ef 

ound cinnamon, the rind and julce of a lemon, and 

ut again, Then squeeze the soaked bread, mix it 
with a handful of currants, the same of svitana ralsing, 
2 Little piece of fincly-chopped citron and a few blanched 
and pounded almonds. Beat the white of the eggs to a 
stiff snow and mix in very lightly. Butter and dre ige 
with flour a coarse napsip, put the rmase in it, tie the 
napkin up so aa to allow room for the puddiag to rise, 
and boll it jor one hour in slightly ed water. Tho 
water must bo boiling when the Bese is put in. 
Serve Im a hot dish and stick over it blanched 





Exstp.—Rub together one and. one half cups of sugar 
and a plece of butter the éiva of an egg. Acd one cup 
of milk, three beaten , balf a oe nutmeg, and 
two teaspoontuls of baking powder. Stir fu flour ono agh 
to make a dough that can be rolled out in a shest half 
an inch thick and cut ft into ri and fry in. boiling 
‘ lard. Teast the heat firet by dropping in one. It shovld 
rise almost instantly to the egriace. The ctullers should 
be a light brown. 

Vv. &.—When the sponge is in the sea alive the inaide 
of the pores is covered with @ soft substance like the 
white of an egg. 
animal, and currents of water may be seen running into 
the sponge through the small pores, and out of it 
throvgh the large ones ; and it is suppored that while 
the water js passing through the gpopge the nourish- 
ment requisite for the support of the animal is extracted 
from it. 


SaramManpen.—To riake queen puffs, mix 
together five Géssertepo of four, half a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, end.a saltspoontul of aalt. Grate 
into this bd ad oie voted potatoes, Add ae 
cup of milk, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
two well-beaten .. Place over the a spider ocon- 
taining melted la When the lard becomes emoking 


‘hot. drop the mixture into it ‘by the dessert spoonful, 
and try to « light brown. Drain the puffs on brown 


Thies appears to be the flesh of the | 


almonds cut lengthwiee to represent porcupine quills. 
| Gives claret or « sauce made of currant jelly to this 
padding. 








Tax Lon Reaper, Post-free. Three-haifpenco 
Weakly ; or Quarterly, Que hiliins and Rightpensce. ‘ 


Au. Bace Nuteers, Pants and Vouvuux are tn print, 
aod may be bad of all Bouksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 417, Now Ready, price Sixpence, powt- 
free, Bightpence. Also Vol. LXV,, bound iu cloth, 
és. 6c, 

Tre INDEX “0 Yor. LXV. ls Now Ready ; Price Ure 
Penny, post-froo, Tares-halipense, 


oW Avy Lerrens vo Re AppursexD fo Tea Enrror ov 
fnxu Lospom Raper, 334, Strand, WO. 


+34 We cannot undertake $o reterm rejected mans 


TO OUR RESDERS.—We shail he pleased to fo 
‘ward @ specimen copy of ihe Lonpow Reaper to fil 
of any od ove readers who will ecxd us their n 








paper and serve very hot. . 
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boil them, and take off the inner skin, then pound elk : 
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| Over 140 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
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|ENGAGEMENT JEWELLERY 
a | Is known as far a¢ Jamatea, India, and Australia as 

CURES iNDIGESTION J. N. MASTERS’ SPECIALITY. 
The ‘QUEEN MARY ” HEART BROOCH. 

baw 
Regd. - 
HAS NO RIVAL 

| And the Now No. 9 Design “MIZPAH” BROOCH 
combines Two ‘Queen Mary” Hearts, True Lover's 
| Knot, Fy ve me-not, and the ever popular ** vig 3 

| Motto and Text, Hallmarked Silver, 5a, ; Gold, 

vs A T) Post Free, GANHOT BECOME COMMON. 
Rogistered ay = eal be peotarns #, the desiguer 
| of t ugen's Jubilee Brooch, 
ASK YCUR BAKER J. N. MASTERS, RYE, SUSSEX. 
Cae : 
— ilies aa i 
| — gas : 
: eee pet | ‘ Hf: ; 
J = a = 
| WHEN WASHING, CLOTHES y 


The No. 2 Design, True Lover's Knot Brooel 
New Watch and Jewellery Catalogue, 675 Mlustrations, 
Post Freo, Mention this Paper. 


A NEW AID TO SEEING! 


THE NATIONAL SILEX “OPTICAL GO. 
(Chief Office), 188, STRAND, LONDON, 


SUPPLY THEIR CELEBRATED 











o 44 |Spectacles or Folders; 
a From 1s. 6d. per Patr. 

ee } The most perfect Aid to Sight yet invented. 

yee | Write for Testimonials and Home Test, Post-Freo. 
fa ’ } = == 
oy | Ail communications sespecting Advertisements 
Sm ¥ | should be addressed to the 

: | 


“LONDON READER” OFFICE, 
| j 3H, Strand, London, W.0. 


* : nae ae eee Sse oo 
“London : Publi hed for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by G. I’. Cognrorp; and rpiveran by Woonracs. and Kuxpar, 70 to 7% Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE iseadmitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, OONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests these too often fata! diseases —DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHRUMATISM, GOUT, CANCE 


by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 


It is admitted 
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ONLY GeaNUINGE, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND 


Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” 


R, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


IMITATION, 


2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


ac companies each Bottle. Sonn Manvuyactunen— 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





LADIES, 


YOU should send for your ‘‘ Best Friend,” “‘“ORUSOSO, ' prepared especially 
for married Ladies by a well-known American Lady Doctor, Mapame Liuty, 
who knows the wants of her sex. Price 4s. 6d. post-free ; strongest, 10s. post 
free. No poisonous or injurious drugs used, quite harmless, the Perfect Cure 
for all irregularities, periodical impediments, sickness, fullness, &c. 
Delays are dangerous. Read the following proofs :— 
‘* Bedwas, Caerphilly. 

“* Dear Mavaua,—I cannot thank you too much, for after taking a few doses 
of your famous ‘ Orasoso’ I was right, after trying so many so-called remedies 
which made me feel ijl and weak.—Yours grate fally, Mrs. J. E-—.” 

‘* High Street, Leamington. 

‘*Dear Mapamx,——The Bottle of ‘Orasoso’ yon sent me put me right in a 
few hours ; quite pleasant to take, and am much better in health. It’s worth 
ix times the amount you charge.—Yours thankfally, Mis. 8. A-~—.” 


Send to-day to MADAME C. F. LILLY, Perfect Cure 
Depot, Colston Street, Bristol. 
Long-Waisted - 


THOM SON 'S * Glove-Fitting ’ CORSET. 


PERFEOCTION!! Sold by all Drapers. 

ONE MiLLION PAIRS SOLD ANNUALLY. 
D 10/6, E 8/6, F 6/6, G 5/-; A a i/- extra. 
Approved by all the polite world. 
i2 FikRstT MEDALS. 
lf your Draper cannot supply you, write direct to 112, 


: FORE STREET, LONDON E.C., giving size, and en- 
closing P.O.0O., and the Corset. v rill at once be sent you. 


Made in Lengths, 138, 14, and 15 inches. 


These Corsets have a reputation of 4 years’ stand- 
ing. Present sales larger than ever, 


The Corset for the Million (No. 3,403) all colours, at 8 


WwW. S., THOMSON & CO., Ltd, MANUFACTURERS. 
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RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUIGKEST, GHEAPEST, & BEST BLAGKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


|RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., is., and 2s. 6d. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as woll as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are con bined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, «/i ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Kequires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In Sd. Boxes. 
Samples of the above Four articles post freo for 8 stamps, orof any One for 2 stampa (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 











Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms 30 preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhore on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the 


1 Pi maker, BE. T. TOWLE, 








, 
| oO FEMA CFS Chemist, Nottingham. 

‘ apt Of imisutions injurious & worthless! 
SP TOT 
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Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, [ T 
Supple, Healthy. 0 0 N 











*DELICIOUS + NEW + PERFUME > 


Jue CRown Perfumery C® 
CRAB APPLE BLOSSOMS 
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WW LAVENDER SALTS 
_ Sold Everywhere. Reject Counterfeits. 
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C. CHANCELLOR & GO., LONDON, E.C. 
Biotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 

‘ a 
IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
Especially to those who wish to know of a SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY 

FOR ALL OBSTRUCTIONS AND IRREGULARITIES, a Remedy which in 
thousands of cases has never failed in bringing about all that is required, gener- 
ally in a few hours. No case hopeless, as failure is simply impossible. As Mrs. 
W. writes: “BY ADOPTING YOUR TREATMENT, MY TROUBLE AND 
ANXIETY WAS AT AN b} ND WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, AFTER 
MONTHS OF HOPELESS WRETCHEDNESS AND CONTINUAL DIS- 
APPOINTMENT, to my intense joy and surprise.” 


A SWORN GUARANTEE is enclosed 
which is inexpensive, as one bottle at 4s. Gd. 


with all testimonials and Medicine, 
is generally sufficient for any case. 


Ful! particulars will be gladly forwarded to any lady on receipt of aldressed 
envelope. Write privately ai once to :— 


MRS. L. R. ALLEN, 
145, STOCKWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W 
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Lowpon 1 ae RTISEMENTS Ss. May, 1896 
DIRT 
. Read 
and what Dr. Karl 
een r. r 
D A N G E R Enoch, Chemisch ¥ 
Hygienisches- Ins- 
are synonymous, but neither exists where | ut Hamburg, 


says in his report 














Lifebuoy Soap is freely used, Eminent | of Remarkable 
. - Experiments made 
Medical Men, Officers of Health™ and with Lifebuoy Soap. 
Trained Nurses recommend this Soap aint Lae pore 
for use during Epidemics, - 
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5" Prital ‘ton ss 


The most 


FROM is. 


CAN BE SENT TO ANW 


NEW AID TO SEEING. 


THE LATEST SCHENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT 


SEND TO THE 


2NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office : 


FoR THEIR HOME TESTS. 


‘comfortable SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 


138, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


POST-FREE. 


6d. PER PAIR. 


PART OF THE WORLD. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


| EPPS’ S| 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





BOILING .WATER [OR MILK. 


COCOA 


WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 
USE ONLY 


\Reckitt’s 
Blue. 
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